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THE Ricut Hon. Str AustEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., M.P., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, the Ricut Hon. Str AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, in 
introducing M. Ray, said his name would already be well known to 
most of the audience, but for the benefit of any who were not familiar 
with M. Marcel Ray’s career he would recall its most salient features. 
M. Ray was a brilliant pupil of the Ecole Normale, and then studied 
in Germany at the Universities of Berlin, Heidelberg and Munich until 
he had made himself somewhat of a specialist on German affairs, 
recognised by the Germans themselves as such. He then became a 
Professor at tle University of Montpellier, but was later invited by 
the then Editor of the Figaro to study and write for him on Balkan 
affairs. M. Ray was, he believed, still engaged on those studies at 
the moment when the War broke out, and he escaped from Vienna 
by the last train which crossed the frontier. 

Thereafter, tempted by the career opened to him by the Editor of 
the Figaro, he had been a journalist, and, if he might say so (for he 
had great need of journalists, and spoke of them all with respect), 
something more than a journalist—a publicist of European reputation. 
M. Ray had edited one great French journal, the Petit Parisien, and 
had contributed to others and to international reviews; he had 
travelled widely and—what would commend him particularly to an 
English audience—he had been a good and sympathetic friend of this 
country. 


M. Marcet Ray: My first duty—and it is a very agreeable 
one—is to thank the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
for having invited me to address you this evening. It is an 


1 M. Marcel Ray spoke in French. 
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honour and a pleasure for me to speak in this fine hall, the scene 
- of so many memorable gatherings, before the intellectual élite of 
this great city and of this great country. I may add that it isa 
particular pleasure and honour to find in the chair on this occasion 
an eminent statesman whom I have met on very many occasions 
during the last ten years at great International Conferences at 
Geneva and elsewhere, and who has inscribed his name in the 
pages of history by the side of those of Stresemann and Briand. 

Some days ago I had the good fortune to meet M. Briand,! 
who, as you know, has retired from political life and is living 
in the country. When I told him I was to have the pleasure of 
speaking in London under the chairmanship of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, M. Briand said, “I have always found in him a 
redoubtable adversary and a faithful friend.”” Well, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I should like to discuss with you questions con- 
cerning the relations of France and England in the spirit which 
has animated the relations between Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
his friend M. Briand; that is to say, a spirit of truth and a spirit 
of friendship. 

When I received the invitation from the Royal Institute, I 
accepted it without a moment’s hesitation, because by reading 
the British press I saw that there were, on both sides of the 
Channel, misunderstandings, errors and pre-judgments which it 
is to the interest of both parties to combat and to dissipate. 

The subject with which I have been asked to deal is very 
vast: the foreign policy of France. Naturally, I can touch only 
on certain aspects of it. First of all, I must try to define my 
subject. Is there something which may be called the foreign 
policy of France? Yes. France may be said to have a foreign 
policy, a policy which is approved by the majority—the great 
majority—of the French people, by the votes of the French 
parliament, and which is independent of the fluctuations of 
internal politics. It can vary in its methods and in its modes 
of expression; at times it can expand and at other times con- 
tract, like a fan which may be opened or shut according to 
whether it is hot or not, but which is always the same fan. In 
the same way, French foreign policy is always the same policy, 
constant in its principles and in its objectives. It is not the 
policy of M. Laval alone, or of M. Tardieu or of M. Herriot; it is 
not even—in spite of the immense authority of M. Briand and 
the réle he has played in world politics—the policy of M. Briand. 
It existed before him and it continues after him. 

1 M. Briand died on March 7th, 1932. 
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What are the characteristics of this policy? First of all, 
it is and must be a peaceful policy. The masses of the French 
people, without distinction of party, wish for peace: economic 
peace, social peace, international peace. France does not covet 
anything; she has no territorial ambitions; she has no colonial 
ambitions; she does not want to establish economic or financial 
supremacy. A great deal has been said about the inflow of gold 
into France. I do not think I am revealing a secret, however, 
when I say that many French financiers are a little anxious 
about this inflow of gold, and they look forward to the time 
when the stream will be diverted elsewhere. 

France, then, has no ambitions towards conquest; she wants 
order, stability, security. Now, this is just the reproach which 
certain nations bring against her; they say, ‘‘ You want to 
maintain at any price an order of things which is favourable to 
you, a stability which implies the stagnation of your neighbours, 
and a security which is founded on your military hegemony 
and on the insecurity and instability of others.” France, it is 
said, wants to immobilise the world in a juridical shell, a treaty 
of peace which no longer accords with the needs of other nations. 

It cannot be denied that the French people take the view 
that any political order must be founded on respect for con- 
tracts and on law, but it is untrue and unjust to maintain that 
France wishes to maintain obstinately, from egoistic motives, a 
rigid and unchanging law.1_ You have only to think of what 
has happened during the last ten years; we have seen a whole 
succession of modifications, alterations and changes in the Treaty 
of Versailles, and efforts to make it less rigorous.2 France does 
not say that no alteration must be made to the Treaty, but she 
does hold that an international contract should not be suppressed 
and must not be suppressed without replacing it by another, 
that treaties shall not be denounced unilaterally. The law 
cannot be changed every six months ! 

With that conception of law go certain other characteristics 
of French policy. The first is that it is European and inter- 
national. That really goes without saying, because I have told 
you that it reposes on contracts, and there must be two or more 
parties to a contract. In the second place, France is anxious 
about the future; she wants to safeguard the future, and that 
is where her policy tends to differ from the policy of Great 


1 dyoit; it is here rendered as ‘‘ law,’’ there being no exact equivalent in 
English.—Ed. 
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Britain. Here you are accustomed to say, “It is enough to 
provide against immediate dangers; do not let us tie our liberty 
for the future.” The French, however, take a different view; 
they say, ‘‘ We cannot live in a world of uncertainty, of arbitrary 
decisions, of disorder; let us limit the perils of the future to 
the extent that we can foresee them.” 

We hold that our only real defence against future dangers 
lies in a system of mutual aid, which involves the renunciation 
by each country of some small part of its sovereignty and its 
liberty. Such a system exists already, albeit perhaps in a form 
not fully developed, in the League of Nations, and it is the policy 
of France to strengthen and to complete it; the principal and 
essential object of French policy, as I am sure Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain will not deny, is the consolidation and development of 
the League of Nations. 

This peaceful international policy, which looks towards the 
future, is not egoistic, because it admits of free compromise 
with other interests. It is not directed towards perpetual 
change, however; there must be an element of stability. It is 
not easy or simple; it is difficult and complicated. Let us see 
what is the effect of it when it is brought to bear on the two 
great questions which are before our eyes at the moment: the 
question of Disarmament and the question of Reparations. 


With regard to Disarmament, the position of France is 
defined by the project which M. Tardieu laid before the Dis- 
armament Conference at its opening. I expect you are familiar 
with the broad outlines of this project, so that I will not go over 
them again now; but let us examine the criticisms which have 
been made of it and see what the reply to them is. 

The first criticism comes from people who say that this pro- 
ject is not meant seriously. They say, ‘‘ The French Govern- 
ment itself does not believe in the possibility of its realisation ; 
it is simply a manceuvre to give France an excuse, through the 
non-adoption of her plan, for maintaining her armaments at their 
present level.’’ That interpretation, unhappily, can call in aid 
several articles in the French press of the Right, which have 
used exactly the language which I have just quoted to you. 
The same accusations are made abroad. 

This interpretation, however, is false and unjust. In the 
first place, this project was not drawn up by the present Govern- 
ment, or by M. Tardieu, who has put it forward so brilliantly at 
Geneva. It was prepared a long time ago by a committee com- 
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posed of the highest military and naval authorities, who worked 
without political preoccupations and free from the influence of 
party politics. It is sufficient to say that in the elaboration of 
this plan there collaborated M. Paul Boncour, who is a Socialist, 
and the late M. Maginot, the former Minister of War, who 
belonged to the Right in politics. Those responsible for the 
plan, both the civilians and the military men, have worked 
along the lines of the general policy of France in the matter of 
Disarmament, which has never varied since the League of Nations 
came into existence. 

I should like to recall for a moment the various stages of 
this French policy, particularly in relation to the attitude of this 
country; for it has always been from Great Britain that the 
obstacles have come which have rendered necessary the estab- 
lishment of a new project. 

At the end of the War, France abandoned the left bank of 
the Rhine in exchange for the Tripartite Pact by which the 
United States of America and Great Britain guaranteed the 
future integrity of French soil. As you know, that Pact fell 
through because the United States of America denounced it; 
and as Great Britain came in only on condition that the United 
States did the same, Great Britain—as she had a perfect right to 
do—withdrew from the arrangement, and France found herself 
deprived of that protection which she had considered essential 
in the event of a new conflict. 

What happened next? An attempt was made at Geneva to 
draw up a Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and you all know the 
part which Viscount Cecil played in that connection. This Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, however, which was drawn up in part by 
Viscount Cecil himself, was rejected by the Labour Government 
in Great Britain, which alleged that it involved systems of 
alliances, and that the system of Geneva excluded a system of 
alliances. 

In 1924 we had the famous Geneva Protocol, which was a 
more ambitious plan than its predecessor and much nearer to 
the present French plan, and which was adopted by eighteen 
countries. Then, however, the Conservative Government had 
come into power in Great Britain, and they rejected the Protocol. 

Although the Conservative Government were opposed to the 
Protocol, they were not against the security of France, and 
having refused the Protocol they tried to find something to put 
in its place; and they tried to take up once more the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. I will not dwell on that episode, although 
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I am not giving away any secrets by referring to it, because the 
Observer mentioned it at the time. 

An eminent member of the then British Cabinet having made 
an effort, unfortunately in vain, to give France what she wanted, 
there came from Berlin another system, conceived by Lord 
D’Abernon and Herr Stresemann—the system of Locarno. In 
France we said, ‘‘ This means a step forward; it is a contract 
between five countries, which is better than one between two; 
let us adopt it,”’ and so we adopted it. M. Briand, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Herr Stresemann worked untiringly and 
succeeded, and so there opened a new epoch in the history of the 
world; I use those grave words advisedly. 

On the basis of this first step towards the juridical organisation 
of peace we found in France that it was possible to take some 
steps towards Disarmament. It was not sufficient, however, 
and that is why M. Tardieu brought forward the present French 
proposal, a proposal which has been taken seriously by the 
immense majority of my compatriots because it responds to a 
profound preoccupation on the part of my country, which looks 
to the future. This proposal represents something the distant 
repercussions of which cannot be calculated, because France 
has taken a decided step and committed herself in such a way 
that no French Government, however constituted, could think 
of disavowing the undertakings to which M. Tardieu has pledged 
his country under such a project. 

Another criticism which is levelled against the French pro- 
posal is that it consecrates and preserves the present hegemony 
of France on the basis of existing treaties. Now, it is true that 
France desires to maintain, as far as possible, the existing 
treaties; that is not only her right but her duty, and indeed 
the duty of all the countries which have signed the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. There is one article of the Covenant 
which is hardly ever quoted, Article 10, by which the signatories 
undertake to respect and to maintain against aggression the 
territorial integrity and political independence of all the members 
of the League. It is therefore the duty of the members of the 
League to maintain the present treaties as far as possible. 

But has France treated the Treaty of Versailles as unchange- 
able? Has she considered it to be rigid and impossible to change ? 
Not at all; for the last ten years she has not ceased to modify it. 
All that French policy has insisted on and continues to insist on 
is that it shall not be changed by violence, that nations shall not 
attempt to liberate themselves by violence from their obligations. 
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I know people say that the procedure under the Covenant of 
the League does not make it easy to revise even those articles 
of the Treaty of which public morality would disapprove; that 
even the most just and necessary revision is most difficult to 
carry out. That is true. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations aimed at maintaining as long as possible the régime of 
the new Europe and not at modifying it. But what is the object 
of the French project? It is to give to the League of Nations 
the material force which it at present lacks; it does not seek to 
hinder the strengthening of the moral force of the League; it 
leaves open the question of the revision and improvement of 
the Covenant itself. For my part, I am convinced that at the 
present time the Covenant needs to be revised. 

As to the alleged hegemony of France, it is only by the 
unification of Europe that we shall be able to establish 
equality. Inequality between nations, as between individuals, 
is inevitable. Should we make drastic changes to replace 
the momentary superiority of one nation by the superiority of 
another? The only possible equality is equality before the 
law. 

A more serious objection to the French proposal is founded 
on scepticism. Has the proposal any chance, it is asked, of 
being adopted in the near future? I am the first to say that 
it is at any rate doubtful. The atmosphere at Geneva at present 
is not a good one; as elsewhere, confidence is lacking. In the 
universal malaise that prevails, the nations turn back on them- 
selves. They are afraid; they think of their security—like 
France; not less and not more. It is absurd to reproach France 
with being preoccupied with the question of her security; all 
the other countries are haunted by the same fears; the only 
difference is that France seeks security in contracts, while other 
countries seek it in full independence. So far as the United 
States of America are concerned, what does the doctrine of ‘‘ No 
Entanglements”’ signify if not that, since Washington, the 
United States have considered there is more danger in occupying 
themselves with other people’s affairs than in thinking only of 
their own? What is the significance for Great Britain of the 
desire for a Two-Power standard for the fleet? Is it not the 
desire to achieve security by armaments? What of the sort of 
Monroe Doctrine which you apply to Egypt and the Suez Canal ? 
Is not it a desire to secure Imperial communications before 
disarmament? The only difference, if you will allow me to say 
so, is that you judge your security to be sufficient, whereas in 
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France we think that ours is not sufficient ; otherwise our attitude 
on that point is exactly the same. 

It is because you want to be the sole judges of your security 
that you formulate objections to what you call the super-State. 
On this point let me say at once that there is a misunderstanding 
and a confusion of ideas. The super-State is no more popular 
in France than in England. No nation at Geneva, at any rate 
so far as I know, is anxious for the arrival of the super-State; 
that is to say, to abandon its powers to a kind of Emperor of the 
World. 

But it is not a question of that at all. If the French project 
is adopted, the League of Nations will dispose of a force superior 
to that of any nation, and, if possible, to that of any group of 
nations. It will be on a Two or Three Power standard. It 
will dispose of it, however, only to put a stop to aggression. 
That will be the only case in which there will be a super-State, 
the case of war or the menace of war. That will serve to give 
further security to weak or insufficiently strong peoples, and 
even to strong peoples. 

There are precedents for action of this kind. At the time of 
the Boxer troubles in China, a European force consisting of 
troops belonging to all the great nations was employed, and it 
was commanded by a German Marshal. No nation which sent 
a contingent to that international force thought its prestige, its 
authority or its security were jeopardised and that Germany had 
become a super-State because a German officer was in command. 
During the Great War there was a man called Foch who com- 
manded all the Allied Armies, and there was a man called 
Jellicoe, who commanded the Fleets. I have not heard it said 
that the patriotic susceptibilities of any Englishman or of any 
Frenchman were affronted by that; there was no question of a 
super-State. There is no question of a super-State in the French 
proposal; France would be strongly opposed to such an idea. 

The problem of the relations between the League of Nations 
and nations which do not form part of,it is a grave one. There 
is the difficulty of Russia, which is almost insoluble. Ought she 
to be even a member of the Disarmament Conference? On that 
question there may be different views. There is also the case 
of the United States of America. There the difficulties are 
hardly less serious. On my last visit to the United States, 
which took place quite recently, I failed to find American opinion 
receptive to ideas of this kind. In Great Britain you find your- 
selves in a very delicate position, situated as you are between 
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Europe and the United States, and I can quite understand 
Englishmen saying, “‘ Must we really choose between associating 
ourselves with European Disarmament or with extra-European 
Disarmament?” The French project foresees a kind of Inter- 
national Power which would be linked in some way to the League 
of Nations, and which would permit collaboration between 
countries which are and countries which are not members of the 
League. The problem, however, is a difficult one, and it is 
there that in the present state of things I see the greatest reason 
for scepticism so far as the French project is concerned. 

There are many questions to be settled: obligatory arbitra- 
tion, the definition of the aggressor, rapid decision in case of 
conflict, the freedom of the seas. It may take ten years to 
discuss all these problems; can the world wait so long? We 
hear the criticism that France offers no positive and immediate 
commencement of disarmament. It is a difficult and slow pro- 
cess, it is said, to organise the peace of the world; cannot we 
do something now? One of the gravest criticisms of the French 
project is that it offers nothing at all in the way of disarmament 
until the end of the process envisaged, even supposing that that 
process comes about. 

Now, that criticism is not altogether justified, and here I 
want to quote certain extracts from M. Tardieu’s speech. His 
speech contains two passages which have not been sufficiently 
emphasised. France is ready, he says, to limit her armaments. 
What does that mean? It does not mean reduce. It is necessary 
to have regard to the language of Geneva; and at Geneva these 
words are used with a precise significance. ‘‘ Reduce ’’ does not 
mean the same as “limit.” To limit is to stop the armaments 
race, to maintain the status quo. M. Tardieu says that France is 
ready to put a stop to the increase of armaments? if other 
countries will do the same. It is really the idea of the “ naval 
holiday ” applied to armaments of every kind. 

But that is not all; in another passage M. Tardieu says that 
France is ready to examine with favour fresh reductions of 
armaments which may be suggested on the lines laid down in 
the Draft Convention drawn up by the Preparatory Commission. 
There it is no longer a question of the status quo but of a true 
reduction, but only within the confines of the Draft Convention 
in question. 

The French offer is subordinated to its acceptance by the 
other principal Powers. There we have, perhaps, an idea which 


1 faire l'arrét de la course aux armements. 
RZ 
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may be fruitful. It has been taken up by other delegations, 
by other delegates, and notably by M. BeneS, the eminent states- 
man of Czechoslovakia, who declared in his speech of February 
12th, 1932, that Czechoslovakia was prepared to reduce, and 
not merely to limit, her present armaments and was prepared to 
submit to the Conference the reductions which were considered 
to be compatible with her security. That should not lead to 
exaggerated hopes, because what he had in mind was reducing 
the length of military service; but at any rate it is something. 
The smallest progress should not be considered negligible in so 
difficult a matter. M. BeneS also added that his delegation was 
ready to discuss the possibility of a reduction of military expendi- 
ture, a simultaneous reduction of such expenditure in the different 
budgets. 

Those two declarations by M. Bene’ showed a way by which 
the French project might be reconciled with measures for some 
degree of immediate disarmament. It is beyond question that 
the French project contains a certain number of proposals which 
other delegations view with sympathy, and which even figure 
in their own projects. M. Tardieu himself emphasised the 
resemblance between certain of the French and certain of the 
British proposals, and even more their resemblance to some of 
the non-official British proposals made by Viscount Cecil. 

Although it is impossible to foresee what will be the orientation 
of the Disarmament Conference, it seems possible that some 
conciliation of views will be effected and that the principal 
Powers will agree on some minimum, however small it may be, 
of immediate disarmament, either by budgetary or other methods, 
without prejudice to any system providing in the long run 
guarantees of international security. The moral effect will be 
considerable if that comes about; it will be a great relief to the 
world. Men of good faith in Germany will be able to consider 
the measure of immediate disarmament adopted as a first step 
towards that equality of armaments for which they ask and 
which is promised to Germany—though without any date for it 
being fixed—by the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 

I am not authorised, of course, to interpret the intentions of 
the French Government, but I believe there is no incompatibility 
between the French idea of a slow but solid organisation of peace 
based on law and the idea that the reduction of armaments 
will have a salutary effect which will be, as it were, contagious, 
and which will prepare the way for that moral disarmament 
which alone offers guarantees of stability and durability. 
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Between the problem of Disarmament and the problem of 
Reparations there is a close liaison, which is not provided solely 
by the Peace Treaty. French opinion considers it impossible, 
or at any rate dangerous, to take drastic action with regard to 
Reparations without at the same time assuring a certain inter- 
national security. In regard both to Reparations and Disarma- 
ment France wants to construct before demolishing; that is 
the characteristic attitude of the French towards all the problems 
with which they are confronted. 

I will speak more briefly about Reparations than about Dis- 
armament, for two reasons. In the first place, if you wish to 
hear this problem dealt with from a more technical point of 
view it will be so treated better by M. Jacques Rueff, the French 
Financial Attaché, who, I understand, is to speak at a meeting 
here shortly. Secondly, the negotiations for a Franco-British 
entente are not yet closed. The position of the negotiators has 
evolved in the last two months, and can evolve still further in 
the four months which will precede the Conference at Lausanne. 

To understand the present position it is necessary to go back 
to June of 1931. You will remember what happened then; we 
had the Hoover Moratorium, which let loose on the world the 
Reparations crisis and the series of catastrophes resulting from 
it, which have not yet finished. I do not say these are due to 
Hoover; I only say that things happened in that way. The 
beginnings of these catastrophes date from before the Hoover 
Moratorium; it was the Hoover Moratorium which set them 
going. 

At that moment the different countries took up a decided 
attitude. Germany said simply, ‘‘ We cannot pay any more.” 
The United States envisaged a moratorium for Germany but not 
for her own European debtors; and between Germany, who 
could not or would not pay, and the United States, who liberated 
the Germans but not the French and British, we others—the 
French and the British—found ourselves in a somewhat embar- 
rassing position. If the United States had made a complete 
gesture things would have been different; if she had said, 
“Germany cannot pay because she is unable to do so, and you 
others cannot pay because you are not receiving anything from 
her,” the problem would have been solved; but that was not 
done. 

Then France and Great Britain compared their views and 
interests and found they were both in the same boat, but they 
did not, all the same, find themselves in agreement. What did 
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the British say? They said, “It is altogether useless for us, 
the British and the French, to fight about a German cashbox 
which is empty!” The British said, “‘ We do not doubt that 
Germany is insolvent for a number of years, and in any case a 
prolongation of the Hoover Moratorium is therefore inevitable ; 
but, if the Germans do not pay anything for two or three years, 
they are not likely ever to start again; therefore let us get away 
from the obsession of Reparations, which is one of the causes of 
the world crisis, at once. It is not only one of the causes of 
the world crisis, but it is also an obstacle to world rapprochement. 
By making this gesture we shall restore confidence, and then 
we can both go before the United States, with our hands in our 
empty pockets, and we can say, ‘ By the Balfour Note, many 
years ago, England said she would not ask from her debtors a 
farthing more than she needed to pay you. The time has come 
to invert that declaration and to say that it is difficult for you 
to ask for more from your debtors than they receive themselves, 
which amounts now to nothing.’ ” 

That was the British position; that is to say, Great Britain 
asked for a definite settlement of the question. The French 
Government, however, wanted something different; it wanted 
to maintain the principle of its right to the unconditional part 
of Reparations. France demanded that the Germans should 
be held to paying, according to their free engagement under the 
Young Plan, what they could when they could. 

In favour of this French thesis there are many arguments. 
There is the budgetary argument, which I will leave on one 
side. It is unfortunate that the French budget is not altogether 
satisfactory, but that is a result of the Hoover Moratorium, 
which is bound to last for more than a year, and so we must 
make whatever sacrifice is called for. More serious is the argu- 
ment based on the internal political situation. It is very difficult 
to make French public and parliamentary opinion accept the view 
that Germany will pay nothing, shall be called upon to pay 
nothing, especially when the progress made by the Hitler party 
seems to render problematical in the near future any real 
collaboration with Germany. 

Apart from these difficulties, which are of interest only to 
France, let us look at the matter from a broader point of view. 
There are in effect three points of view on Reparations: the 
juridical, the financial, and the political, One can say: Are 
Reparations legitimate? Are they possible financially? Are 
they opportune? 
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As for their legitimacy, it is necessary to remember that 
at the Hague Conference the Young Plan was drawn up as a 
guarantee for the definite regulation of the question, and it is 
stated in the agreement itself that it replaces the guarantee 
afforded by the occupation of the Rhine, which France renounced 
five years before the date fixed. The position the French took 
up at The Hague was this: ‘‘ We are going to evacuate the 
Rhine, and in return we shall have a final and definitive settle- 
ment of Reparations.” The Germans, on the contrary, after the 
evacuation began to cultivate what I would call the ideology of 
“tribute ’’; they replaced in general use the word “ repara- 
tions” by the word “ tribute.” They began to say—and more 
particularly the parties of the Right—“ We cannot pay, and in 
any case we do not wish to pay, because we do not really owe 
anything.” 

France has great difficulty in accepting this idea of unilateral 
denunciation, this right to bankruptcy. She realises that by 
reason of the world crisis and the fall in prices the payments 
might be inconvenient for Germany, for her Government and her 
people; but that is a different matter from denunciation. There 
was a time, not long since, when the question of the non-execu- 
tion of engagements never arose; it was the time when Strese- 
mann and Briand and Chamberlain talked together. Nobody 
then threw doubt on the execution of engagements undertaken ; 
nobody then considered bankruptcy as a legitimate thing. The 
alteration which: has since taken place is certainly for the worse 
and seems to jeopardise the most fundamental conditions of 
international intercourse and order. 

Are Reparations possible? Here I will leave Sir Walter 
Layton to answer. Speaking, a short time ago, at a dinner, at 
which two members of the Cabinet were present, he said: “I 
have not yet met a single serious economist, even German, who 
has said that Germany cannot pay anything.” 1 Many economists 
are of opinion that the only limit to the payment of Reparations 
is budgetary capacity. I do not propose to go into the technical 
side of the problem, but I should like to recall to you that the’ 
total annuities provided for may amount to about twenty per 
cent. of the German budget, of which that part which is called 
Conditional is by far the larger, representing fifteen per cent. of 
the budget, and it is that to which the moratorium applies. 
There remains, therefore, the Unconditional part, which is for 
French , Reparations, and which represents five per cent. of 
1 Manchester Guardian, January 14th, 1932. 
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Germany’s budget. Now, you may use any number of argu- 
ments; you may say that Reparations have an atmosphere of 
war about them, or what you will; but you cannot say it is 
impossible to pay them. It is always possible—or, if it is not 
possible this year, it will be possible in a year or two’s time— 
to pay a sum which represents five per cent. of the budget of a 
country. I may add that in many German quarters it is held 
that if a relatively manageable total of Reparations could be 
arrived at there would be a disposition to raise a capital sum to 
liquidate them. 

There remains the question of whether Reparations are 
opportune. That is a question of whether the ills of the world 
can be remedied by easy or by difficult methods. We are 
invited on all sides to undertake a drastic revision of treaties. I 
am agreeable, but how far is it to go? I am agreeable, as I say, 
if in return we are to have the organisation of Europe, and a 
return to confidence and freedom of exchange. If in return we 
are to have a true bringing-together of the peoples, then why 
not? 

But what assurance, what guarantee, can we have that things 
will stop there? What will Germany do, once she is delivered 
from the payment of what she calls “ tribute’? She will begin 
to claim something else, just as she asked for the suppression of 
the “ tribute’ immediately after obtaining the suppression of 
the occupation of the Rhine. She will ask for the right to 
re-arm herself, as she has done already, and then she will raise 
the question of colonies. She will ask for the restitution of her 
colonies, including those now under British mandate. That is 
something which can be examined; but are we prepared now 
for a total revision of this kind, imposed by a more or less artificial 
movement stirred up among the unfortunate masses of Germany ? 
Are you ready to envisage the redoubtable problem of a profound 
change in the treaties on the simple unilateral injunction not of 
Germany but of the extremist Germans? Have you reflected 
on all the consequences? Are we already to change the map of 
Europe? 

In France the majority of the people are not ready to try 
this experiment, because they do not believe that if once it is 
commenced it will ever be possible to stop it. That is why 
France still wishes to maintain as far as possible the remnants of 
existing treaties. It is not with the idea of gathering in the 
sixpences, as Professor Maynard Keynes says, but as a halting- 


1 New Statesman and Nation, January 16th, 1932. 
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place in the universal disaggregation which has not led us to a 
new order but to a growth of disorder and chaos. That is why 
we wished to have an arrangement with the United States of 
America. We have not got it, and we do not know where we 
are going. That is why the French negotiators are doubtful 
about the principle of a definitive arrangement with Germany, 
because we do not know whether it would be definitive; it 
might be building on the sand. 

What is the nature of the agreement between France and 
Great Britain on the Conference of Lausanne? It is chiefly 
concerned with procedure. It is prudent; it is modest; it 
simply provides for an adjournment of four months, and for the 
rest they agree to disagree! It may be, however, that there is 
more in this than one thinks; for at any rate it shows a desire 
to collaborate, and it is possible that the fact of the rapproche- 
ment is more important than its conditions. Personally, I 
believe that profoundly. 

What is going to happen during those four months? At the 
risk of divulging a diplomatic secret, I will tell you what I think 
will happen. During the first three months nothing will happen 
at all, because attention will be concentrated on the French and 
German elections, so that nothing will be done. I shall be the 
first to rejoice if I am wrong, but I do not think I shall be wrong. 
Then we shall come to the beginning of June, which will leave 
only three weeks for the renewed conversations. The negotiators 
will be working against time, because the meeting must take 
place on June 20th; the moratorium expires on July Ist. In 
the interval the experts can continue their discussions, and I 
hope they will occupy their leisure in examining a question 
which seems to me more important than that of Reparations, 
although it arises from it. It is the question of economic equality, 
the question of the handicap under which the nations which are 
rivals of Germany may labour when Germany has no public 
debt. Practically she is in that position already. The mora- 
torium will without doubt be prolonged, perhaps for several 
years, and nobody in the world believes that after that lapse of 
time Reparations will be paid. 

Well, what will be the repercussions? That question was 
posed from the beginning by the French negotiators, and in the 
middle of January it was raised by Sir Walter Layton in the 
speech to which I have already referred.1 It was also dealt 
with by Professor Keynes in his article in the New Statesman 
1 Op. cit. 
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and Nation’ and by General Spears in a recent article in the 
Daily Telegraph.2 These three very different people, of whom 
the first two are eminent economists, express almost the same 
ideas, and they reveal the same disquieting situation. I shall 
not quote all the figures Sir Walter Layton gave, but I remember 
he said the German debt would be reduced to £8 a head, whereas 
in France the debt would be £56 a head and in Great Britain 
f{150—as against £8 in Germany! Germany will be covered 
with new factories equipped by those foreign credits which are 
now frozen; Professor Keynes said in his article that he had 
just visited Germany and that it was ready to start production 
on a large scale. There is also the danger that a reduction in 
German railway rates may effect a sort of indirect dumping, 
since their capital charges are so much less than those of other 
countries. 

In short, the question is one which merits the closest examina- 
tion. Whatever may be the result, it would be a good thing for 
the British and French to examine it, because there their interests 
coincide, and it would be advantageous to the two countries to 
consider the matter at an early date. 

I know that in this country you have a tradition of economic 
isolation and that you hesitate to take engagements for the 
future; you do not care to examine problems in advance. In 
France, on the other hand, we believe that a Franco-British 
agreement, not on procedure but on principles and on details, 
is a necessity for the two countries; and, I will add, a necessity 
for Germany. Germany cannot get on without us; we must 
settle this Reparations problem; and in reality our two theses 
are not so far apart. The obstacle is not so much a divergence 
of views as the legends which obtain currency in each country 
with regard to the other. 

I often hear in England of the destructive fury of France, 
that France does not want Germany to live or to have a chance, 
that France wants to maintain her in a subordinate position. 
This is said almost everywhere in Great Britain, and in other 
countries also. Yesterday I was reading an article by General 
Spears in the Daily Telegraph, and I saw at the top of the page 
one of those letters which your countrymen like to send to the 
editor of their paper. This British citizen wrote: ‘“‘I see no 
reason for tolerating madness. France is trying to suck Germany 
dry,” and so on. That sort of thing either makes us smile or 
provokes stupor and sometimes indignation, according to tempera- 

1 Op. cit. ® February toth, 1932. 
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ment, because nothing is further from the state of mind of the 
vast majority of Frenchmen. We need an organised Europe, 
and there can be no Europe without Germany; the organisation 
of Europe is impossible without a strong Germany. Far from 
wishing, as the writer of the letter I have quoted suggests, to 
“squeeze Germany like an orange,” we wish to raise her up 
and restore her, on condition that she renounces violence and 
abides by the rules of law, but without other conditions. 

If the British nation can be convinced that French nationalism 
is a matter of a very small minority, one of the greatest obstacles 
to Franco-British collaboration will be removed, because there 
is no profound divergence between us. What divides us are 
the legends, the stories, the newspaper campaigns. I am myself 
a journalist, and I know what they mean! The profound 
divergence is in the psychological character of the two peoples. 
France judges it indispensable to take precautions for the future ; 
the English always prefer to take risks. Reading the speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons yesterday, I saw one speaker 
described your scheme of Protection as ‘“‘a big gamble.” It 
probably is. There is in this attitude a certain nobility; there 
is a boldness and a contempt for danger which are becoming too 
rare in the world of to-day. I hope you will not think I say that 
ironically; I do not mean it in that way. It is sometimes good 
that people should be prepared to take risks and should capture 
something of the spirit of Don Quixote. At the same time, I 
see in ihat attitude of the British people something which is 
very dangerous; I see a tendency to look for easy and popular 
solutions and to believe in the sovereign efficacy of an act of 
will, whatever its nature. 

There is one statement in Professor Keynes’ very interesting 
article in the New Statesman and Nation which to my mind is 
wholly inadmissible. He explains that scientifically Reparations 
play only a small réle in the general problem of the crisis; “ but 
the common man,” he adds, ‘“‘ cannot be expected to see it in 
this way; he has to simplify it,” and he asks whether the time 
has not come to invoke the power of simple ideas, which all can 
understand. 

I distrust, as I hope most French people distrust, these 
“simple ideas.” I see in them the poison of our time. It is the 
principles of morality and of law which ought to be simple; 
they are not complicated, and each one of us knows very well 
what he has to do and has not to do, especially in this country, 
where moral culture is a sort of national institution! Demo- 
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cratic societies have to face very complicated problems, both 
social and economic, but they live by a few simple principles 
which are the rules of honesty between individuals and between 
nations. Outside these very simple principles I say simple ideas 
are false ideas, and they are sometimes worse than false; they 
demolish and destroy and ruin. 

What are the simple ideas of our time? First of all there is 
Nationalism. That is a very simple idea—‘ Right or wrong, my 
country,” “‘ Deutschland tiber Alles,” “‘ La France aux Frangais.”’ 
That does away with the necessity for thought. Such words are 
contagious, magnetic, like the tom-tom. ‘“ We are the City; 
We are the Tribe; beyond Us lie the barbarians.” “God is 
with us,” “‘ Gott mit uns.” That is a simple idea. Then there 
is another simple idea, the idea that the State is a live being, 
superior to the individuals who compose it, and who have only 
to let themselves be absorbed by it. The State is regarded as a 
conscious and reasonable being, whose will and needs can be 
impersonated by some powerful leader. That is no new idea; 
Louis XIV knew it very well when he said “ L’état, c’est moi.” 
And so we have Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, who believe that 
they are the State. Another simple idea is concerned with 
Reparations, and can be expressed in a few words, ‘‘ The con- 
quered ought to pay’’; and another simple idea which can be 
expressed in a few words is, ‘‘ I will not pay!” That is evidently 
much more simple than to explain to the crowd the mechanism 
of exchange and all the other complicated matters about which 
we have been quarrelling for the last ten years. How simple it 
is to say, “‘ Disarm, and all our problems will be resolved,”’ or to 
say, ‘‘ France is responsible for everything!” It is no less 
simple to say, ‘‘ Germany is responsible for everything,” and it 
is equally easy to say, ‘“‘ The Americans are responsible for 
everything.”’ It is the old theory of the scapegoat, which is as 
old as the sins of Israel. 

I think the world is running the risk of perishing by this 
simplification of ideas, by this lack of courage when faced with 
problems. Intellect and morality must go together, yet every- 
where I see fanatical leaders and no less fanatical mobs persecut- 
ing the free judgment of the spirit. What has the Russian 
Soviet resolution done? It has destroyed the learned classes. 
What has the Chinese revolution done? It has destroyed the 
mandarins. Hitler cultivates mass hysteria against the intel- 
lectuals of his country; Fascism makes more demands of ortho- 
doxy on its adherents than the Council of Trent. We see that 
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democracy is traversing a crisis, and we do not know if it will 
find salvation. For the last ten years we have left things to 
committees of experts, to irresponsible specialists. I know many 
of these experts are remarkable men, but they are being used to 
shelve the responsibility of others. They are useless, if willing 
to receive orders; they are powerless, if they try to stand or to 
strive against governments and crowds; therefore they paralyse 
where they are expected to help. 

Let me try to summarise what I have said. The paralysis 
which we see at Geneva is a paralysis caused by what I call 
simple ideas and by lack of courage. One of these simple ideas 
which has paralysed the Disarmament Conference is the cult of 
Disarmament for its own sake and of Security for its own sake. 
We see what has happened at Shanghai. Japan was not pro- 
tected by her military and naval power against the disastrous 
effects of the Chinese boycott, and China was not defended by 
the League of Nations against one of its members who has broken 
the Covenant and other instruments which she had signed. If 
we are to return to a healthy state of society and to peace, we 
must admit the complexity of the problems with which we are 
faced; we must resign ourselves to the fact that the solution 
of these problems will take a very long time and demand a great 
deal of thought and effort. 


Summary of Discussion 


BriG.-GENERAL E. L. SPEARS?! said he was sure all those present 
had greatly appreciated M. Marcel Ray’s address, which was very 
instructive and showed France in her true light as a country which 
wished for peace. What M. Ray had said would reinforce strongly 
those in this country who believed in the absolute necessity of an 
understanding between France and Great Britain. 

M. Ray had referred to some articles of his in the Daily Telegraph 
and had also quoted a letter by a reader of that paper who disagreed 
with those articles. That letter was, in fact, but one of many; he 
had received large numbers couched in abusive terms. 

M. Ray’s address provided much material for reflection. Per- 
sonally, he had learned a great deal from it, because France expressed 
herself badly abroad; she did not take enough trouble to make herself 
understood, and much of the feeling which existed against France in 
this country and in the United States was founded on small mis- 
understandings. Whenever he found an American who seemed to 
detest France he felt sure it was because he had been robbed by some 
taximan in Paris! France was judged by that sort of thing, and a 


1 General Spears spoke in French. 
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_ great deal of propaganda on the lines of such an address as M. Ray 
had given that evening was needed to cure that state of affairs. 

He was glad to find M. Ray had been able to meet many of the 
criticisms levelled in Great Britain against the project put forward by 
M. Tardieu in Geneva. One of the most common of such criticisms 
was that it would not bring about any immediate disarmament, and 
he was glad to hear that contradicted by the quotation of an extract 
from M. Tardieu’s speech to which insufficient attention had been 
given. M. Tardieu had been quoted as saying, however, that the 
French proposal must be accepted as a whole, and that if any altera- 
tion were made in it, it would be withdrawn. He did not think that 
was actually the intention of the French Government, but from the 
point of view of opinion in this country it would be well if it could 
be made clear that as long as the project was accepted in a form 
which gave some security, then partial disarmament could follow in 
proportion to the security given. 

Another criticism of the French project was that it would be 
impossible to rely on an armed force which depended on the League 
of Nations, because the League could never reach a decision in time 
to help a people unjustly attacked. From this point of view it would 
seem desirable to bring forward measures to reinforce the Covenant, 
the flaws in which had been exposed very prominently by the conflict 
between Japan and China. He would be glad to know from M. Ray 
if the opinion was held in France that some kind of automatic sanction 
was necessary in order to ensure that action would be prompt. 

Thirdly, M. Ray had referred to the difficulties in the way of the 
project. Personally, he felt certain it would receive much stronger 
support in this country if to begin with the security provisions were 
confined to Europe. If Europe could be tackled first and the rest of 
the world afterwards it would make things much more simple. 

On the subject of international indebtedness, he would like to say 
that the French had, it seemed to him, a very strong argument for 
urging Great Britain not to settle finally with Germany at the present 
time in the disability from which the British themselves suffered by 
having settled their debt to France at a period when the French 
situation was extremely bad. In a few years the position of the 
British and the French had been completely reversed, and not only 
would the British now be glad to be able to claim the money they 
had let the French off paying, but also the French themselves would 
be rather more pleased than otherwise to be without their large 
sterling holdings. A hasty settlement of the French debt had been 
made, and warning should be taken not to make a similar mistake in 
making a settlement with Germany. 


M. Marcer Ray, in reply, thanked General Spears for his kind 
remarks and for his interesting criticisms. He felt a little embarrassed 
in discussing the subject of the French debt to Great Britain; he did 
not know the exact total of the sums which had been wiped out. He 
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was familiar with the general outlines of the problem, but it was a 
little disagreeable to him to refer to it, not because it was a question 
of a debt owed by France, but because its discussion drew one a long 
way into the question of the breaking of inter-Allied solidarity with 
regard to debts towards America and a whole series of questions 
which had filled years of post-War history and the discussion of which 
was not yet finished. He did not wish, therefore, to deal with the 
question; but if all that lay between France and Great Britain was a 
sum of money, everything could be settled, for no price would be too 
high for such a settlement. 

In commenting on the project put forward by France at Geneva, 
General Spears said M. Tardieu had been quoted as saying that the 
French plan formed a whole which must not be touched, a sort of 
monument perfect in all its parts, and that it must be accepted or 
rejected assuch. Personally he did not think M. Tardieu had expressed 
himself in that way. What he said might have been so interpreted 
by a French newspaper, but that only showed that there were people 
in France who wished to make it appear that France was like that. 
It went without saying that that was absurd. No one ever went to a 
Conference and said, ‘‘ Here is my plan: take it as it is, or I will go.” 
French opinion would not necessarily be hostile to any modification 
in the plan; if other people wanted to improve it, France would be 
willing to see what could be done. 

General Spears had raised one question of enormous interest, on 
which he had not touched in his address because he thought sufficient 
time would not be available. It was the question of the powers of 
the League of Nations and the need for reinforcing them. Personally, 
he thought that the feebleness of the League was more moral than 
organic, and that the malady from which it was at present suffering 
was not due to lack of power but to lack of will and lack of cohesion 
of will. So far as the Sino-Japanese conflict was concerned, it could 
be said that the League, with the powers at present at its disposal, 
could have done many things and had not done them. 

In the first place, it could have intimated to the Chinese that 
their thesis as to the unilateral denunciation of treaties—even unequal 
treaties—was inadmissible. If it was inadmissible for Germany it 
ought to be so for China and for any other country. Secondly, the 
League could have signified to China that the form of boycott she 
practised was a form of war, that it was neither more nor less than 
the blockade reversed. If a blockade of China were instituted by 
Japan it would be an aggression, and the boycott of China as practised 
by Japan very much resembled an aggression. A boycott could, of 
course, be due to individual initiative; in these days of “ Buy 
French,” ‘‘ Buy British ” and so on it was impossible to prevent people 
exercising a preference of that kind; but a Government should not 
create leagues against another country and uphold and protect them 
by its police and commit a whole series of acts as to which there was 
not the least doubt. 
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So far as Japan was concerned, three or four months ago the 
League could have proposed in Manchuria the creation of neutral 
zones, such as had always been proposed for contested territory in 
Europe, and international police. The material for such an inter- 
national force already existed at Hong Kong, Peiping, Tientsin and 
many other places in the Far East, and there were warships of every 
country, so that an international force could have been collected, not 
to make war but simply to introduce a little order where the Japanese 
said the Chinese could not introduce it. That was not done. At 
least the League might have said to Japan, ‘‘ If you land troops in 
China or undertake any warlike measures on Chinese territory, you 
will raise the question of aggression before the Council and you are 
likely to be considered as the aggressors.” 

If the League had taken one or other of those measures, and 
particularly if it had taken both, against the two parties—for there 
were complaints against each—he was convinced that the present 
position would not have arisen. Those measures were not taken 
because they involved risks, and because the League did not want to 
run the least risk and was obsessed with the fear that one of its members 
might retire. All friends of the League, of which France was one, 
must realise, however, that that policy of fear was a policy of suicide. 
The members of the Council must consent to examine problems in a 
more international spirit, and if the League did not depart from this 
timorous policy it would lose much of its authority in the world; it 
had already lost a little over the affair of China and Japan. 

General Spears then touched on a very grave question, the ques- 
tion of Disarmament and Security limited to Europe. If it were only 
a question of limiting security to Europe, then, though not perhaps 
easy, the question would be much less difficult to tackle; but Dis- 
armament presented a more complex problem. An attempt had been 
made to organise security on a purely European basis, including Great 
Britain in Europe, by the Geneva Protocol of 1924. That did not 
succeed, because Great Britain rejected the Protocol. 


The CuarrMaN, interposing, pointed out that the Geneva Protocol 
was not limited to Europe. 


M. Marcer Ray agreed, but said the central idea of the Geneva 
Protocol was to assure the security of Europe. In the end Locarno 
was substituted for it. But when Great Britain refused to come 
into the Protocol, it might have been possible to say, ‘‘ Let us make 
a smaller, continental, arrangement, a regional scheme for the conti- 
nental countries’; but as soon as it was known that the British were 
not coming in, nobody wanted to come in! That was where the 
difficulty arose; most nations were willing to make juridical arrange- 
ments if the British Empire and the British fleet came in; otherwise 
they said, “‘ We shall not have sufficient security, and we shall even 
have a certain reason for insecurity in the fact that the two greatest 
Naval Powers in the world will be outside our agreement.” 
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It was perhaps necessary, nevertheless, to envisage disarmament 
by stages. The Disarmament Conference might find that universal 
simultaneous measures were impossible and that all nations could not 
take the same steps at the same time. It might be impossible to 
arrive at an arrangement which would suit the circumstances of every 
nation in the world, and limited agreements for disarmament might 
be arrived at; but this would be very difficult. 


Mr. WILson Harnris said he wished to add a word or two to what 
General Spears had said on the subject of the French plan, because 
he shared to the full the conviction that that plan should be studied 
with sympathetic interest and understanding. He had twice heard 
M. Tardieu himself explain it in public, and M. Tardieu had been good 
enough to discuss it with him at some length at Geneva a few days 
before. He might therefore venture to make one or two observations 
on points raised by General Spears. 

If any word used by M. Tardieu in public suggested that he regarded 
the scheme as a consecrated and immutable whole there had certainly 
been a misunderstanding. M. Tardieu made it abundantly clear that 
the scheme was thrown out for examination and discussion and amend- 
ment, subject only to the main principle that the disarmament which 
France proposed was conditioned not on an increase of the security 
provided in the Covenant but on an assurance of the reality of the 
security provided by the Covenant. M. Tardieu said very definitely, 
““ Je me base sur le Pacte,’”’ and he added that he did not seek any 
new agreements. He explained that there might be a question of 
interpreting the Covenant of the League of Nations, because, after all, 
when two persons sign an agreement, and very much more when 
fifty-six sign an agreement, there was something to be said for having 
an agreed interpretation which they would all accept. 

The three points, therefore, which seemed to emerge were that the 
French plan demanded not an amendment but an interpretation of 
the Covenant; that it was by no means a rigid plan, but was open to 
discussion and amendment; and, thirdly, that if it was adopted in 
anything like its main lines, the idea of its authors was that it would 
lead to a definite reduction in armaments, including, of course, the 
armaments of France. 

It seemed to him a little unreasonable that M. Tardieu should 
be reproached with not having said much about actual disarmament. 
With the exception of M. Bene, no one had spoken definitely—the 
time had not yet come—about an actual reduction, for example, of 
personnel. There had been a good deal of valuable talk about what 
Sir John Simon called ‘‘ qualitative disarmament ’’—/.e. abolishing 
certain definite types of weapons—but the reduction of personnel, 
which M. Tardieu was accused of having omitted, had not yet come 
up for discussion. 

There was, of course, extraordinary difficulty in interpreting the 
League Covenant or finding a form of words which would imply all 
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that the various signatories meant it to imply and no more. That 
‘was a large question on which it was, of course, impossible to dwell 
that evening. If he realised the difficulty of that, he was sure Sir 
Austen Chamberlain would realise it very much more, because Sir 
Austen did attempt an interpretation of the Covenant, and par- 
ticularly the part of it in question, at Locarno. Sir Austen and his 
fellow-signatories endeavoured to explain to Germany what liabilities 
and obligations would rest on her in connection in particular with 
Article 16 of the Covenant, and he thought it was there laid down as 
meaning that the signatories of the Covenant should cooperate loyally 
and effectively in the defence of the Covenant and in resistance to 
aggression. He did not know if it was possible to get at anything 
more definite than that, but if the French plan were to be carried 
further and discussed as it deserved, one very important point which 
would have to be considered was whether any agreed interpretation 
of the Covenant was possible which would emphasise and underline 
in the way that France desired the security provisions of the Covenant, 
without making it necessary to consider the framing of any fresh 
accords. 


The CHAIRMAN, SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, said he was sure all 
those present would desire him in their name to express their thanks 
to M. Marcel Ray for his most interesting address. Anyone who, 
like M. Ray, helped to make known on either side of the Channel the 
lines of thought and motives of the country on the other side was 
serving the cause of peace. 

He could spend a very long time in explaining where he disagreed 
with M. Ray. The terrible logicality of the French mind filled him 
with terror, and it made him wonder how he cooperated, not, he 
thought, unfruitfully, and certainly very pleasantly, during his four 
or five years at the Foreign Office with the French no less than with 
the Germans. Where he profoundly agreed with M. Ray, however, 
was that there could be no settlement of our present difficulties unless 
in the first place France and Great Britain could have confidence in 
one another and thus lay the foundation for the rehabilitation of 
Germany. Secondly, he agreed that no progress could be made 
unless there was a stable foundation on which to build, and that 
foundation must be the acceptance by all nations of the public law of 
Europe as it stood, and the recognition that if they wanted to change 
it they must do so only by persuasion and peaceful means. That 
was the secret of all Stresemann did for Germany; and the greatest 
calamity we had suffered in the last few years had been his death. 

Once again on behalf of the meeting he tendered their warm 
thanks to M. Marcel Ray for his address. 
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IT is a commonplace, of course, particularly under this roof, 
that our world has become an international world; that civil- 
isation, in the simplest and most concrete sense of that term, can 
only continue by means of processes which are international 
processes; that if we were cut off from contact with the outside 
world for very long, many of our people would literally starve to 
death, and that if the separation were permanent we could never 
hope for more than a coolie standard of life. If we had to surrender 
international contacts we should also have to surrender most of 
the apparatus of civilisation—all clothing into which cotton enters, 
the cheap newspaper, the motor-car, most of our drugs, anzs- 
thetics, tea, chocolate, tobacco—in fact all the luxuries and 
refinements ; for all our energies would have to be devoted to the 
sheer maintenance of physical existence. To-day, whether we 
are dealing with the problem of daily bread or the problem of 
daily money—the reliability of our bank balances and our invest- 
ments, home or foreign—we are dealing with an international 
problem. And it is no answer, of course, to say that though 
these islands are not self-sufficient, the British Empire is, and 
that that makes our problem a national and not an international 
one. It is just as much an international one if we envisage an 
Empire independent of the rest of the world. For the Common- 
wealth is not a nation, not a single government, not a single 
authority; it is not an economic unit, it is not a political unit— 
especially after the Statute of Westminster. Nowhere have 
tariffs in recent years risen so much as within the British Common- 
wealth; the most recently created tariff barrier is a new Common- 
wealth tariff wall; the very first of the retaliatory tariffs created 
as a retort to the advantage given by a depreciated pound was 
created by a Dominion government; the most persistent, 
thorough-going boycott against British goods is being organised 
at this moment within the confines of the British Empire. 
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_ The Commonwealth, of course, is made up of separate, distinct, 
independent, national States, presenting problems of international 
cooperation which do not differ in kind, even if they differ in 
degree of difficulty (which I for one do not believe) from the 
difficulties which confront the European Union proposed by 
M. Briand, or Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, or for that matter 
the protagonists of the League of Nations. If we cannot learn 
the trick of cooperation between distinct groups, separate inde- 
pendencies, if we cannot shed certain fallacies which have attached 
in the past to nationalism, and which the States of the Common- 
wealth seem to have taken over with undiminished vigour, it will 
be just as difficult to create a unified or self-sufficient Empire as 
a unified Europe. 

It is perhaps equally a commonplace that this fact of our 
dependence upon international cooperation is a new fact. What 
I have just been’saying about the dependence of civilisation in 
Britain upon contacts with the outside world would not have 
been true seventy or eighty years ago, with a very much smaller 
population. 

It has become hackneyed to say that in the last seventy or 
eighty years that world has altered more than in the preceding 
two thousand. The peasant living on his self-sufficient farm, as 
the pre-revolutionary Russian peasant lived, as the settler in 
Canada or America even half a century ago lived, producing his 
own food and clothing and building his own house, was little 
affected by the dislocation of nation-wide or world-wide economic 
processes, gold standards, bank rates, nervous stock exchanges, 
industrial unrest, general strikes, the failure of Austrian banks, the 
maldistribution of monetary gold, a new tariff in China; all this 
left him relatively indifferent. Still more was this true of the 
manor, which also formed a fairly complete economic unit, the 
feudal estate, the monastery. There was, of course, through 
these ages, considerable intercourse between distant peoples and 
even a considerable passage of goods, but that did not affect the 
vital, urgent, everyday needs. And not only in the last seventy 
or eighty years has the world altered more than in the preceding 
two thousand; but by reason of the institution of democracy, in 
the West at least the ordinary man has been called upon to make 
decisions of a kind and of a complexity that he has never had to 
make before. 

Have corresponding changes been made in the character of 
our education so as to equip the multitude for the task of managing 
their transformed society? To that question I am going to give 
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a very sweeping answer. I am going to say that-education has 
altered quite inadequately its scale of values, its methods, and its 
approach; and that although in the last few decades there have 
been great changes of theory, and changes in the right direction, 
those theories have not been applied successfully because of the 
rigidity of the system and because of the peculiarly traditional 
nature of education. 

That traditional character of education is explained in part 
by the fact that each generation is taught by an older one trans- 
mitting its own scale of values, which become crystallised in the 
youth’s malleable mind and are in turn transmitted. I was 
taught as a lad, perhaps forty years ago, by a man of fifty or 
thereabouts, who had been taught by a man fifty years of age 
forty years previously, who had been taught in his turn by a man 
fifty years of age forty years previously, and so forth—you have 
already arrived at Queen Elizabeth. That is one reason why 
education is so astonishingly traditional in its values, as also in 
its methods. 

I shall try to indicate what I regard as the outstanding failure 
of our popular education, and in so doing “ indict ” education, if 
you will, partly in order that we may have a discussion. The 
failure of education to fit the new generation for the new world 
may be indicated by this proposition or generalisation: the 
catastrophes that have come upon us during these last twenty 
years have not been due to lack of knowledge on the part of the 
multitude-—knowledge, that is, in the sense in which we lack 
knowledge to cure cancer or communicate with Mars; these 
catastrophes have been due to failure on the part of the multitude, 
the nations, to apply to their policies knowledge which is already 
in their possession and which is very often indeed self-evident. 
If the nations had used knowledge which is self-evident, they 
would have avoided the deeper of the disasters which have come 
upon them. 

Some of you may object that that is irrelevant to our troubles 
because the multitude do not settle policy. But I suggest that 
in the long run and in most vital respects the multitude do settle 
policy. You will agree that perhaps the most important political 
force in Europe to-day is nationalism. The most important fact 
in the political make-up of Europe is that it has not developed 
into a federalism, as the states which grew out of the thirteen 
American colonies of Britain (and unlike the colonies of Spain) 
developed into a federalism. If Europe to-day were federalised 
so that there were no tariff barriers, no national frontiers, no 
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separate armies and navies, the whole political scene would be 
profoundly altered. And if I were to suggest that the federal- 
isation of Europe were near at hand, you would tell me very truly 
that I was ignoring the tremendous forces which inhere in 
nationalism. But those forces surely are popular forces, arising 


out of the way the millions feel and think, out of their animosities ~ 


and preferences. It is, in other words, those popular forces which 
determine the most important thing about Europe’s politics, the 
character of European society. And let me remind you that 
much of the power of nationalism is due to our education, the way 
in which our children are taught history, taught to think of 
the world. 

Let me illustrate. For ten years American bankers, 
economists, financial experts have been saying in effect, as loudly 
as they dare, to the American public: “ You would gain more 
than you would lose if you were to cancel war debts; it is your 
contribution to the settlement of post-War difficulties.” But 
the politicians refuse to stand for that policy because, as Congress- 
men or Senators, it would be as much as their political lives were 
worth. In effect they say: ‘‘ You simply cannot put cancellation 
across.” The refusal to face cancellation, the refusal to consider 
it, is due to defiance on the part of the public of a self-evident 
fact, the fact that Europe can pay its debts to the United States 
in goods or not at all. That, I suggest, is completely self-evident, 
or evident from the facts which are of common knowledge, within 
the knowledge of any schoolboy who reads the newspaper. The 
facts are not applied by the American public, or so little applied 
that the American politician dare not stand for cancellation, and 
the United States goes on saying, ‘‘ Money please, not goods.” 
This persistence in demanding the impossible is ruining the 
monetary system of the world, making the working of the gold 
standard impossible. Yet a hundred and twenty millions of the 
most intelligent people in the world continue to make these 
demands. Has their popular education equipped them for dealing 
with the kind of problem with which their democracy presents 
them, when something which is as completely self-evident as that 
sets up a confusion which ten years of explanation by bankers and 
experts and the rest fails to clear? What, to descend to the 

particular, has the teaching of history in the United States done 
for the American millions in helping them to understand the kind 
of world in which they live? If there is one outstanding thing 
that history reveals on the economic side it is the astonishing 
power of what the economists call the “ mercantilist illusion ’— 
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the fallacy that a nation is rich in so far as it has treasure of silver 
and gold, and poor in so far as it gets the foreigners’ goods. That 
fallacy has been dominant in European economic history for two 
or three hundred years. If history dealt with the vital things 
which are likely to bear upon the problems which a democracy 
has to face, surely it would have given those youngsters in the 
United States some inkling of the fallacy into which they were 
to run when they insisted that Europe should pay all its debts 
and send no more goods. 

I began my talk with a reference to the international character 
of our world and our dependence upon each other. What does 
American education, which is exactly like our education in its 
fundamentals, do to familiarise the American with the inter- 
national character of the world? What is the net total impression 
left on the mind of the American youngster ? 

Plainly, if one may judge by such things as Senate debates—and 
popular writing in the newspapers, the strongest general impression 
left by history on the mind of Mr. Babbitt is one, not of inter- 
dependence but of isolationism. ‘‘ What have we to do with 
abroad?” as the famous Senator said. The popular character 
of the current incantations like “‘ No entangling alliances’; the 
enormous demagogic value during more than a century of Anglo- 
phobia—not yet entirely spent—indicate what the net effect of 
education has been in leaving the right rather than the wrong 
impression of the nature of the modern world on the mind of the 
American schoolboy. And America’s folly to-day is exactly ours 
of ten years ago in respect of reparations and other features of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

We and France asked for vast sums from Germany. We also 
demanded that German exports should not increase, and went on 
for years ignoring the fact that these two demands could not be 
reconciled. Yet it is quite self-evident. All the gold Germany 
possessed would only pay a tiny fraction of the sums demanded. 
What remained? Paper money? It is no use to anyone, except 
in Germany for the purpose of buying German goods. To pay 
reparations she must sell goods abroad; greatly expand her 
foreign trade. And that, the Allies kept on declaring, we shall 
not permit; we shall put up tariffs to prevent it. Yet a child 
could work it out in his own mind, without having read one line 
of academic economics, that since gold could only pay a fraction, 
and since German paper money is of no value abroad, the only 
other means of payment were goods and services. He could also 
work it out in his own mind that if goods are excluded a country 
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gets nothing. If within the area in which we live nothing that 
we can eat, wear, use, amuse ourselves with, shall be permitted 
to enter, then we shall not have enriched ourselves with anything 
that can be eaten, worn, used. If nothing comes in, nothing 
comes in; and we are no richer. That complete truism, really 
self-evident, is beyond the plain blunt man. Members of 
Parliament, among others, at the time of the Treaty-making kept 
on saying, “‘ Germany shall pay, but she shall send us no goods 
nor export any to compete with ours.’’ The Americans are in 
exactly similar case over the debts. They say, ‘‘ Europe shall 
pay; we know they cannot send us more gold; we know their 
paper money is no use here, but if they send more goods we shall 
increase our tariff to prevent it. But they shall pay.” (The 
Germans have a proverb: You may wash me, but you must not 
make me wet.) 

Suppose that to-day we were going to make the Treaty of 
Versailles. Should we make now the Treaty which we made 
thirteen years ago? We all know that we should not. Let me 
read something from a London newspaper and I will give you 
many guesses as to which paper it is. 


“The banking and currency systems of the world have broken 
down, and for the time being international cooperation,”a necessity 
for their proper functioning, has almost ceased. . . . 

“To focus attention upon the unequal distribution of the world’s 
gold is to see the symptom without appreciating the cause of the 
débaécle. This is to be found in the economic clauses of the Peace 
Treaties and nowhere else. . . . 

“‘ The Peace Treaties imposed upon Germany, and to a much smaller 
extent upon her former allies, the obligation to make large and con- 
tinuous payments to the victorious Powers. Those payments could 
be made either in goods or in gold, and since the gold at the disposal 
of the paying countries was an insignificant amount compared with 
the extent of their obligations, it followed that they could fulfil these 
treaty obligations only by exporting vast quantities of goods to those 
countries which were entitled to reparations or indemnities. 

“But the last thing that the receiving countries desired was a 
continuous influx of foreign-made goods into their territories, and no 
sooner did the process of payment begin than they resorted to all sorts 
of devices to protect themselves from the dislocation and injury which 
the newly-created and artificial trade channels threatened to bring in 
their wake. . . . To talk of restoring the gold standard while these 
conditions remain unaltered is to ignore fundamentals. . . . Inter- 
national action could do more in a few days to readjust the financial 
mechanism than the most earnest efforts of any single Power in as 
many years.” 
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That is from the Morning Post. For saying that, almost in those 
words, ten years or so ago some of us were politically lynched. 
This self-same paper carried on a vindictive personal vendetta 
against anyone then who expressed these self-same views. Were 
not the facts upon which that argument is based known ten years 
ago? The facts were just as available then as they are to-day. 
What has education done for us if what is a self-evident fact takes 
ten years to sink in? 

For popular opinion, which has so greatly changed in the past 
few years in the matter of reparations and the Treaty, takes no 
slightest account of all the erudition expended upon those matters. 
The Blue Books have not been examined, the voluminous his- 
tories have not been read. What decide opinion to-day are 
certain broad truths which would have been as visible at the time 
of the Treaty-making but for the emotional tumult which then 
obscured them: the simple truth, for example, that Germans are 
not savages to be restrained permanently by force, as we then 
pretended—or by some process of self-deception honestly believed 
them to be—but a civilised people to be treated as the equal, in 
civilisation or in the reliability of their bond, of other Western 
peoples, and that any policy which denies this broad truth is a 
defiance of common sense and is bound to fail. Our millions 
accept that to-day as a patent and obvious fact; they defied or 
ignored that patent and obvious fact a few years ago, just as to-day 
the Americans continue to ignore the plain facts about debts. 

I come to France. Here I will take not so much recent policy, 
which might be controversial, but a curious and outstanding event 
in the history of France, which revealed, I think, much in the 
character of French education. I refer to the Dreyfus affair. 
Here you had the spectacle of a highly educated, highly civilised 
country behaving, in the view of the rest of the world, like 
madmen. We said so. We said, “France has gone crazy!” 
Those of you who are unfortunately old enough to remember some 
of the outstanding facts of that event will recall how year after 
year educated men, great lions of French literature, revealed them- 
selves as unable, in our view, to interpret the simplest evidence. 
Again, two and two did not make four for at least half the French 
nation. 

Has European education (for educational values are very 
much the same all over Europe, all strongly marked with the 
impress of its common monkist origins) taught the peoples who 
are its subjects to test political and social doctrines by the self- 
evident? Take a phenomenon of European politics very much in 
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evidence of recent years. Each nation, which can do so, demands 
that its security shall be based upon being in a position to be 
victorious if it is engaged in war with another; which means that 
some other nation is deprived of security. Education obviously has 
not enabled the mind of the European to grasp this simple arith- 
metical truth. At this moment you have every State in the world 
virtually demanding a favourable balance of trade as a condition 
of its prosperity, and somehow people fail to see that it must 
mean an unfavourable balance of trade for somebody else. In 
the Round Table for this month ! there is an indictment of the 
whole thing in terms on which I could not improve. 


“The free movement of goods is now hamstrung by national 
obstacles raised in the vain hope of achieving what no country can ever 
achieve—a creditor position coupled with excess of visible exports over 
imports; or the retention of the home market in an increasing degree 
for the domestic farmer and manufacturer coupled with the main- 
tenance of a flourishing export trade. These simple yet difficult truths 
have still to be thoroughly digested, both in Europe and America, 
before any permanent bulwarks can be erected against future flood- 
tides of depression. As the bankers put it, ‘ financial remedies alone 
will be powerless to restore the world’s economic prosperity, unless 
there is a radical change in this policy of obstruction, and international 
commerce—on which depends the progress of civilisation—is allowed 
to resume its natural development.’ The choice is clear enough. 
The world-wide economic machine which the twentieth century has 
brought into being cannot be worked on principles of unlimited 
national egoism without regard to the general interests of the world’s 
economic and political equilibrium. The present crisis has been 
brought about because those interests have been ignored in certain 
countries, and will not be completely lifted until there is general 
agreement that they must be given paramount consideration.” 


If we are to work our way through to economic security and 
prosperity once more, there must be general realisation of those 
truths by the multitude, or the multitude will block the policies 
of the specialist or the statesman as it has recently been doing 
in the United States. 

Very well, what educational preparation do we give the multi- 
tude for the understanding of basic economic truths like those 
which the Round Table expresses? Think of our school curri- 
culum. We have decided that we must teach all our children 
something of the ancient world, of languages which died a 
thousand years ago, of geology, of zoology, of the geography of 
countries they will never see, of the celestial movement of worlds 
1 December 1931: The World Crisis : III. Conditions of Recovery, p. 55. 
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they cannot imagine, dates, verbs, algebra. But of the money 
in their pockets and what it means—nothing. That is the one 
department of knowledge omitted from the education of all but 
a microscopic minority. 

We live in a civilisation which has developed, as a vital and 
completely indispensable part of its mechanism, a highly artificial 
economic system. The daily life of our cities could not go on for 
an hour without these elaborate processes; no man could live for 
a single day without employing, or having others employ for him, 
this omnipresent device of money. The most serious strains and 
stresses in our society are those which arise out of economic 
issues. We have seen, in our own day, a great civilisation, which 
seemed the most stable and the best organised in the world—that 
of Central Europe—shaken to its very foundations, and the 
accumulated wealth of its great middle orders engulfed by utter 
financial chaos. We have seen the post-War economic recon- 
struction of Europe held up for half a decade by the crassest 
ignorance of the most elementary economic truths. We see 
Europe to-day unable to achieve the degree of economic unity 
which is indispensable to the welfare of its dense populations, 
because its peoples everywhere are dominated by fallacies which 
have been exposed by economists a thousand times. We suffer 
perpetual difficulties of unemployment, commercial depressions, 
industrial maladjustments, now in coal-fields, now in cotton 
factories; we face, as a result, movements for “ nationalisation,”’ 
for economic experimentation of all kinds; proposals for the 
revolutionary overthrow of the whole system. 

What preparations does our organised scholastic education of 
the masses afford as intellectual equipment for meeting these 
manifold problems? Exactly none at all. The contrast between 
the magnitude of the issues involved in this matter and the 
character of the knowledge brought to bear on their decision is 
comic. 

You may ask whether I seriously suggest that in an inexact 
and controversial subject like economics I expect a school curri- 
culum to make the multitude wise? Well, let us consider how the 
layman has managed to achieve some measure of wisdom in 
certain other highly controversial subjects. 

Medicine affords a useful analogy. The real achievements of 
medicine in saving and prolonging human life have been in the 
domain of preventing the spread of disease, of prophylaxis. For 
one life saved or redeemed by cures, a thousand have been saved 


by the clearing away of the older plagues, Black Deaths, leprosy, 
No, 3.—VOL. XI. 
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etc. That really great achievement of medicine has been due to 
a widespread understanding of the process of disease-transmission 
by micro-organisms. Because the layman, in the shape of 
municipal and other authorities charged with the guardianship 
of public health, and the voters who sanction the necessary 
measures, have been able to understand what is, at bottom, the 
very simple notion of disease-transmission by infection and 
contagion, the avoidance of vast miseries which were once regarded 
as quite unavoidable, as acts of God, has been made possible. 

Not much more difficult of popular understanding is the nature 
of those principles of social prophylaxis which, in the international 
field particularly, must be observed if we are to avoid these 
scourges of war and economic chaos which, unlike leprosy and 
plague, we have not yet managed to abolish. Simple as those 
principles are, they are evidently not generally understood, since 
their violation is demanded again and again by all nations in the 
name of high virtues like Patriotism. Popular feeling has come, 
perhaps, to hate war as much doubtless as the populace hated 
plagues, but the relation between its prevention and the observance 
of the rules necessary thereto is as little realised in any vivid sense 
as were, in medizval times, the principles of sanitation. Until 
the end of the last War, the necessary measures for preventing 
war (e.g. a League of Nations) would have been as much regarded 
as an impious attempt to defeat inevitable destiny or the will of 
God as would sanitation in the thirteenth century. 

The general method of organised scholastic education still 
encourages the scholar (though accepted educational theory con- 
demns the practice) to snatch at “‘ facts,” events, odds and ends 
of historical, geographical, physical and linguistic data, instead 
of developing the capacity for synthesis which might enable him 
to see the processes of social life where, at present, there is the 
greatest need of wisdom. I remember shortly after the beginning 
of the War some earnest folk decided that they ought to do what 
they could to keep the British public informed of the problem of 
the Peace and how to create this time a wise treaty. So they 
established study circles to help prepare the public mind for a 
wise peace treaty. I followed some of their methods and I pieced 
together from two or three witnesses the net result of some of 
their efforts. One of them testifies (these are not his actual 
words but I remember perfectly well the gist of them) as 
follows : 

“ Early in the War I joined one of these study circles to study the 
causes of the War. Eminent teachers gave their time to help us and 
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prepared a preliminary syllabus. The circle was composed largely of 
elderly working men and their wives, and the ground it was proposed 
we should study included this: 

“ A history of the Austrian Empire as throwing light on Austrian 
policy before the War; a history of the differences which have arisen 
between Germans, Magyars, Croats, Serbians, Slovenes, Ruthenians, 
Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles; a history of the issues of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian war of 1885, of the tariff wars between Austria and Serbia ; 
of the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, of the formation of the 
Balkan League and the troubles which led to the second Balkan War; 
of the Turkish invasions; of the emergence of the independent Balkan 
nations from Turkish supremacy; of Austrian and Russian policy; of 
Russia’s claim to be the leader and protector of the Slav peoples; of 
her interference in Balkan politics and her designs on Constantinople ; 
of the chief European Alliances; of the Balance of Power; of the 
conflicts between Slav and Teuton; of the development of German 
policy since the unification; of the wars of 1864, 1866 and 1870; of 
the position of Prussia in Germany; of the attitude of the Social 
Democrats; of the difference between the new Germany and the old; 
some account of the influence of the newer German philosophies of 
Nietzsche, Haeckel, Treitschke, Feuerbach, Schopenhauer as the 
reaction against those of Kant, Hegel and Fichte; of the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine and its effect on Franco-German relations; of the 
problems arising from the partitions of Poland between Prussia, Russia 
and Austria. We were also to study the story of German fear of the 
Slav menace; of the influence of the pan-German school; of German 
colonial and naval expansion and the course of Anglo-German relations ; 
of the formation of the Triple Alliance, the Dual Alliance, and the 
Franco-british Entente; of the guarantee of Belgian neutrality. 

“‘ These studies were to help us form opinions on the questions of 
the Roumanians in Transylvania; the Italians in the Trentino and 
Trieste; Italian interests in Dalmatia and Albania; the problem of 
Schleswig-Holstein; the position of Bohemia; and on the wider 
questions which would have come up at the settlement; the principle 
of nationality; the use of plebiscites; the value of guarantees; the 
payment of indemnities; the validity of treaties and of international 
law; the competition of armaments; the grouping of power; the 
effects of absolutism and democracy upon national policies ; imperialism 
and autonomy; arbitration, disarmament. 

“Our teachers intimated that that was merely a preliminary list 
of the subjects we should study, but we were to begin with that little 
lot. I found after some months that I had only got as far as the earlier 
Turkish invasions and made a rough calculation that we should reach 
the problems of the forthcoming peace treaty in the course of eighty 
years or thereabouts. 

“ Later I joined an institute founded for the purpose of studying 
international affairs. It has many lectures; two or three a week. 
They have included the following subjects, in about the order given :— 
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The International Trade Movement; Ores and Industry in the Far 
East; The Acquisition of the Government of Backward Territory in 
International Law; The Law of Territorial Waters and Maritime 
Jurisdiction; Sierra Leone in History and Tradition; Anglo-Dutch 
Relations from the Earliest Times to the Death of William III; The 
Ethnical Minorities in Transylvania; The Angora Reforms; The 
Soviet Muslim Republics in Central Asia; Siam and her Relation with 
other Powers; The Economic and Social Movements underlying 
Antagonisms in the Pacific ; The Work of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission ; Thirty Years of American-Filipino Relations; Report of 
the Commission on the Closer Union of the Eastern and Central African 
Dependencies; Some Aspects of the Experience of American Agri- 
cultural Producers in the Marketing of their Products; The Railway 
Policy of South Africa ; The Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese 
Revolution ; The Constitutional Law of Iraq; The Future of Transport 
in Tropical Africa; Problems of Equatorial Africa; Prize Law during 
the World War; The Third Biennial Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations; The Economic Relations between Great Britain 
and the Argentine Republic; The Position of the Far East and the 
Kyoto Conference; Problems of Italian Syndicalism; National 
Economic Policy in Germany since the Stabilisation; The Present 
Position in Malta; Financial Reconstruction for China; Mineral 
Resources and their Effect on International Relations; The Problems 
of West African Liquor Traffic; The International Aspects of the 
Wheat Market. 

“T attend as many asI can. But even now my mind is not really 
clear as to what caused the War and what I must do to prevent similar 
tragedies in the future. 

“‘T genuinely desire wisdom on this subject. My academic guides 
tell me that my conclusions must be on the basis of the facts, and they 
are always ready, through these agencies of libraries and study circles 
and institutes, to give me more and more facts. I am confronted with 
a mountain of facts. Indeed there is a literally illimitable mountain 
range of them. Ignorant as I am, at least I know this: that if I lived 
for hundreds of years and did nothing else, I could never make myself 
familiar with what they call ‘ the facts of the situation.’ If, in order 
to know whether I should accept Lord Beaverbrook’s advice to destroy 
the League, I must explore completely the range of subjects about 
which I got odds and ends in the study circle and the institute, cover 
the whole history of all the minorities of Europe, the full story of the 
struggles of the Poles, the Magyars, Croats, Serbians, Slovenes, Slovaks, 
Ruthenians, Czechs, and a score more; know the story of the religious 
and linguistic differences involved; combine that with a knowledge of 
the rights and wrongs of our own claims throughout the world; the 
facts of India and the differences and disputes there; if I am to know 
all the facts in order to vote with knowledge, then I shall never vote. 
But my wife and flapper daughters and our maid, who worry themselves 
not at all about these things, wi// vote. 
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“T try to recall whether my education furnished me a compass or 
a chart for the navigation of these vast oceans of ‘facts’; and I 
cannot recall that it gave me any counsel at all. And inasmuch as 
the circles and the institutes throw at one, in a single week, lectures 
on the tribal conflicts of Arabia and the law of territorial waters, it 
would seem that all facts and any facts are relevant. The implication 
seems to be that unless you know all the facts you cannot be wise; 
and as it is plainly impossible for me (or for that matter anyone else) 
to know all the facts, I am very near to the conclusion that wisdom is 
impossible, and I may as well accept folly as my lot.” 


Is it therefore hopeless? I return to my medical analogy. 
The layman has managed to learn enough of a governing principle 
in medicine to cooperate in abolishing plague and leprosy from 
his midst. In many spheres, in religion notably, popular feeling 
has become more social, more civilised, by a clearer perception of 
its social implications. This was not achieved by the layman 
mastering all the learning of the theologians, but by perceiving 
more clearly the nature of certain underlying premises which the 
theologian accepted without question. 

The specialist’s learning had often no relation to those 
premises. Thus it did not help the specialist to be judge of the 
validity of the premises: often, indeed, it made it more difficult 
for him so to judge; and made it more easy for the layman, since 
his mind was not confused and carried off into byways. by 
irrelevant learning. 

This gives a hint of what should be the relation of the layman 
to the expert in government and politics. The layman cannot be 
governed by experts; but he cannot govern without them. The 
layman must decide what he wants, must know enough not to 
want contradictory things, and must employ the expert for 
providing the technical means of attainment. 

Although the understanding of the social principles which 
would enable the layman to avoid so much of international 
trouble is certainly within his comprehension ; and although the 
understanding of the vast complexities which arise once the disease 
has taken hold cannot be brought within his comprehension, the 
method of education, both scholastic and adult, is to present the 
student with detailed aspects of the disease—innumerable 
problems, the long history through the centuries of this or that 
quarrel—instead of showing the relation between the outbreak of 
the disease and the disregard of fundamental but simple social 
principles. One major case stands out as illustration. We adopt 
in the international field, as the best means of enabling nations to 
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live at peace and in fruitful cooperation, the method of anarchy, 
that is, of having no government at all; although we are aware 
that the method would not answer in the case of individuals, and 
although we accept for nations a standard of morality lower than 
that which we expect of individuals. So little has our scholastic 
education, in the picture of the world which it presents to the 
younger generation, brought out the anomalous nature of this 
fact, that any attempt to correct it by institutions of government 
is regarded by most educated folk as anomalous and fantastic. 
Further, education has, by its general trend and bias, especially 
in its teaching of history, tended to harden the anarchic assump- 
tions by confirming a purely nationalist outlook. 

If someone were to propose to “‘ John Smith”’ that in this 
closely packed complex modern world of ours, with its motor-cars 
travelling at sixty miles an hour; its inevitable difference of view 
as to what are the best traffic rules; as to who is responsible in 
this or that accident; what is suitable compensation in the event 
of injury; insurance laws; the necessary conflict of claims about 
property, rights of way, trespass, pollution of water, measures for 
the preservation of public health—if anyone were to suggest to 
him that in this sort of world you can do without legislative 
bodies, courts, police, without governing institutions, that is, he 
would regard you asinsane. And he would not qualify the verdict 
at all if the proposer went on to explain that, since usually folk 
are fundamentally decent and can be relied upon to keep their 
word, the ides. was to replace the complicated machinery of 
government by an undertaking on the part of everybody always 
to play fair; never to take more than they were entitled to. 
“Smith” would reply that the question of good-will was hardly 
involved; that differences as to what was fair and what each 
was entitled to were usually quite honest differences, were just 
the point about which the quarrels arose, that rules (especially 
like those of the road with reference to driving cars) had to be 
kept, whatever the individual thought of them, and had to be 
enforced if he did not like them. Suggest to ‘‘ Smith ” that such 
a world can work without government, and he is sure you are 
insane. Suggest to him, however, that the closely interwoven 
life of those national persons we have been discussing, for reasons 
just as valid, need corresponding institutions of government, and 
he will equally regard you as insane. Yet the results of anarchy, 
though dissimilar in the two cases, not manifested, that is, in 
quite the same way, are hardly less dreadful in the second; as 
the last twenty years have shown. 
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The product of education is still notably deficient in three 
main particulars. First, it fails to develop sufficient skill in the 
interpretation of facts, in reading the meaning, particularly the 
social meaning, of the commonplaces of life; secondly, it fails to 
leave on the mind of the student any clear notion of the necessary 
mechanism of society, of the almost mechanical principles by 
which alone some smoothness of working may be achieved; and 
thirdly, it fails to convey any adequate sense of the shortcomings, 
as social beings, of our nature as revealed in the history of man. 
Because of this, the student has little sense of the temperamental 
traps into which all of us (particularly in the course of necessary 
cooperations, like those between nations) are perpetually being 
led by our innate pugnacities, cruelties, irrationalisms. Such 
knowledge as he has of the massacres, burnings, ferocities, which 
mark man’s history, come to him, not as beacons marking reefs 
upon which he or his nation may be wrecked, but merely as so 
many examples of the wickedness of peoples different from himself ; 
thus hiding one truth and perpetuating a falsehood which will 
prevent him seeing other truths; truths that would be clear and 
self-evident but for the cultivated distortions of his education. 

A moment ago I read from a newspaper words which a few 
of us used ten years ago and for which we were then politically 
lynched. Our Chairman was one of those who were using these 
words ten years ago. Why has it taken all these years for the 
public to recognise the truths which at long last it is beginning 
to recognise ? 

Education, I suggest, does extremely little to provide a 
prophylactic against an extremely common intellectual disease. 
It does extremely little to make the ordinary man aware of the 
first danger which he encounters in trying to get at the simple 
truth, namely, that he will react instinctively against a 
strange idea. 

We use commonplace copybook phrases about hearing both 
sides and so forth. But it is not brought home to us that hearing 
the other man’s case is something not in the nature of a right 
which he has, but a vital need on our part in order to keep straight 
at all—the kind of thing which John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on 
Liberty, that incomparable piece of political reasoning, makes so 
plain. The truth there enunciated is unrealised by our children. 
Again, history could be taught, the history of the religious 
struggles, and religious wars with their accompanying tyrannies 
and tortures particularly, in such a way as to bring home that 
truth and to create in the mind of the youngsters an awareness of 
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the traps into which they would certainly fall unless they looked 
out. That awareness is so little brought out that after centuries 
of education, of learning the history of the past, man goes on 
making again and again the self-same errors, as witness the recent 
story of Russia, Italy, the whole attitude towards freedom of 
discussion which is growing up throughout the West. 

A further point : I have referred to the general acceptance of 
anarchy as a workable and feasible device in the international 
field. I suggest that if the youngster had had planted in him 
early some sense of the necessary mechanism of human cooperation, 
if every youngster were familiar with the answer to the question. 
Why must we have governments at all?, there would not be this 
all but universal belief in international anarchy. Usually the 
youngster has not an idea of why there must be governments. 
They just are there. Again, he does not take history as the story 
of human cooperation, its failures and its few successes. Our 
education all but ignores the fundamentals of the social sciences. 
If the youngster had some rudimentary sense of the mechanism 
of society and understood why there must be government at all, 
he would understand why there must be international government. 

If history were taught in that way it would do something else. 
It would constitute an ever-present warning in the mind of the 
student that you always do make a bad peace on the morrow of 
victory, and that it is the sort of thing that you should be on the 
look-out for. It is part of the necessary discipline of human 
nature to be aware that we always lie about the enemy. If we 
were taught history aright it would remind us that we have an 
obligation to lie about the enemy as little as possible. History 
would there run into anthropology, but anthropology is a part of 
history, since it is, or ought to be, the story of human behaviour. 

I have sometimes used an illustration of what makes people 
vote for a given candidate in an election. In my analysis I found 
a case where a large constituency went on voting for a candidate 
because he had married an actress born in the constituency, had 
killed ten Germans, and had kicked three goals in a famous 
football match. Whatever else the twenty thousand who voted 
for him knew, they knew that these things were not qualifications 
for dealing with the problems he would have to face at West- 
minster. Thus the one fact which they must have known was the 
fact which they all disregarded ; they were unaware of the motives 
they were obeying. If history gave us a greater awareness of 
some of our motives, we might have known in 1919, when we 
made the Peace Treaty, that we were not thinking about the 
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welfare of this country, that, in fact, we did not care two pins 
about it. What we were thinking about was hitting back. We 
were moved, not by our desire to secure the welfare of Great 
Britain, but by our desire to satisfy a passion of retaliation. 
That is why it was impossible for the Morning Post to say ten 
years ago what it says now. 

Something in the nature of a “‘ grammar of the interpretation 
of facts’ is needed. When one is up against this mountain of 
literature about Croats and Slovenes and so forth, where does one 
begin? How does one tackle it? I once asked a librarian how 
many books he thought were written about the War. He said, 
“Oh, certainly ten thousand.” To know about the War, do you 
have to begin with number one and go through to the last one? 
Our education virtually gives us no indication. There is no 
science of interpretation, no grammar for poor “ John Smith” 
confronted with all this literature, study circles and institutes. 
Education does not give him any guide at all. 

My indictment is that we are still too much dominated in our 
education by the informational theory; by the assumption that 
if you throw a lot of disjointed facts at people you are somehow 
making them wiser. You are not. I know educational theory 
rises above this notion, but despite theory the informational view 
is still dominant in ourschools. It is strengthened by the examina- 
tion system. The best way to pass examinations is to know your 
facts without thinking about them too much; and the best way 
to get on in the world is to pass your examinations. I remember 
once going through a number of schools in the United States. 
The head would sometimes take me into a class-room and ask 
me to put questions. If a history lesson were in progress it was 
expected, I think, that I should ask who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, or something of that kind. But if I could, without 
discourtesy, I always put this question: What is the good of 
history and why are you learning it at all? Is not Mr. Henry 
Ford right when he says that history is mainly bunk? You would 
be astonished at the answers which I got. The usual one was 
that they had to pass an examination; and that was the true 
answer. If I could, I would follow my first question with another, 
this: Have you ever been asked that question before? You 
would be surprised at the number of times I was told that wey 
never had been asked that question before. 

Until you make the purpose of learning history clear in the 
mind of the student, it is no good teaching history at all; it is no 


good teaching anything as a means to a social end. Until you 
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can relate the subjects taught to the problems which the youngster 

will have to face in life, education will continue to fail on its social 
side. We have thought too much of the facts and too little of 
their meaning, the processes by which we may reveal their meaning 
for the purposes of social welfare. 

A very great educationist once said, ‘‘I doubt whether any 
fact subject should be taught in school at all, because, if your 
intellectual processes are sound, you will get facts as you need 
them, out of Whitaker's Almanac or wherever they are; but if 
your intellectual processes are not sound, no fact can be of any 
use to you.” It has been said of Poincaré that he knew every- 
thing and understood nothing, and of Briand that he knew 
nothing and understood everything. In the field of social 
relationships understanding in that sense is so very much more 
important than knowledge. You may know the facts, but if 
you do not understand them it will not help you. In our dis- 
organised, chaotic and anarchic world erudition is not going to 
save us, because you cannot make the multitude erudite. But 
you can give them a better understanding of the commonplaces 
by which we must live. A thorough understanding of those 
commonplaces will do for our political welfare what the under- 
standing of the more simple processes of the transmission of 
disease has done for the extermination of certain diseases from 
which we suffered in the past. We can abolish the still more 
devastating political diseases only through the improvement of 
human understanding. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Sir GRAHAM LITTLE said he questioned the premise with which 
Sir Norman Angell had started, namely, in regard to the traditional 
character of education. The facts contradicted this, for the subjects 
now taught in the schools differed enormously. The most popular 
house at Harrow was that which specialised in teaching science; the 
third largest School in the University of London confined itself to 
economics. There had been a revolution in educational theory and 
practice. 

He would also like to question what he regarded as Sir Norman 
Angell’s chief thesis, that economics should be a subject universally 
taught. Doctors were said to differ, but economists differed even more 
radically; in the same committee room in the House of Commons, 
Professor A had been propounding one doctrine and, shortly after, 
Professor B had expounded the opposite. The objection that training 
in economics was not sufficiently universal depended very largely on 
the present uncertainty of economic theory. 
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He regarded with abhorrence the international mind which Sir 
Norman wished to cultivate. He thought of it in the terms which 
Tim Healy had applied -to the meridian of Greenwich, “ nobody was 
going to die for it.”” It was impossible to extinguish the human urge 
towards individualism and political freedom. 

With regard to the analogy drawn from medicine, Sir Graham 
Little’s own profession, although medicine was a more exact science 
than economics, there were no self-evident truths in medicine. Sir 
Norman had quoted the microbic theory of disease as a self-evident 
proposition, but he (the speaker) had recently received a letter saying 
that influenza was “incipient combustion,” that the cure was to 
separate the limbs in bed and apply cold water, and when he had 
replied giving the evidence for describing influenza as due to a 
microbe, the correspondent had replied, “‘ You fear the truth.” Medi- 
cine had achieved a certain sphere of usefulness because it did not try 
to teach everything to everybody, as the economists were trying to do. 
Through the method of trial and error the medical profession had come 
to an agreement that a certain modicum of medical training was 
required to qualify persons to enter upon practice, though there were 
few who did not try to learn something more deeply. He did not know 
whether one could expect the ordinary citizen to spend anything like 
the same period as the doctor’s seven years’ training in acquiring a 
modicum of economic truth, but he could not but feel sceptical of the 
exaggerated claims of the economists at the present time to have a 
monopoly of truth. 


PROFESSOR F. S. Marvin said that while agreeing strongly with 
the wider teaching of history which Sir Norman Angell desired, he 
thought that Sir Norman might have given more credit to what was 
actually being done in schools, especially in England, towards inter- 
national peace. He also thought that some of the things suggested were 
beyond the range of schools and teachers, since they were still exer- 
cising the minds of the wisest and most experienced experts. That 
the country went wrong in the matter of reparations could not be put 
to the account of any school. The conversion of the Morning Post 
might be regarded as an indication of the spread of education rather 
than of its failure. 

One of the hopeful signs which he had come across, as a member 
of the Committee on Education of the League of Nations Union, was 
the whole-hearted support given by the teachers of the country to the 
cause of peace. He was convinced that the teachers of Great Britain 
and other countries were the mainstay of the cause of international 
understanding. It was not want of will but the extreme difficulty and 
complexity of the undertaking that prevented a more rapid spread of 
the wisdom which Sir Norman Angell desired. 

Professor Marvin said that he had attended the tenth of the Unity 
History Schools held in Sweden a few months before, and at the same 
time there had been at Stockholm an international gathering of teachers 
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_ devoted to the cause of international peace, quite independent of the 
English gathering. A Frenchman was in the Chair, and Germans, 
Italians and many Scandinavians took part in the discussions. The 
passionate unanimity with which they spoke and the thorough know- 
ledge which they had shown of the difficulties of the situation, had made 
him feel that one might take a brighter view of the prospect of popular 
education and the attainment of international peace through the 
schools than Sir Norman Angell had presented. 


Str ANDREW McFapyEAN said he would like to make a criticism 
which was in part a development of one of the remarks which had 
fallen from Professor Marvin. Sir Norman Angell had said that the 
adoption of the misguided policies which he had used as illustrations 
was the result of the system of education. But what people were 
taught was very largely what the teachers believed, and it was no good 
grumbling at what was taught in educational institutions if it was 
what the country really believed. Any competent teacher could 
explain to the youngsters in Tennessee an outline of evolution and the 
Darwinian theory, but the fathers and mothers would not allow it. 
It was—he would almost say, a great illusion, to think that those plain 
truths, with regard to reparation and inter-Allied debts, for example, 
were really grasped by the people who had to teach or the people who 
decided what should be taught. Sir Norman Angell seemed to have 
a picture of the United States of America with all informed opinion 
holding one view as regards inter-Allied debts and nothing but recal- 
citrance and the defect of the teacher to prevent that getting over to 
the public. He wished he could think this was so, as it would make 
the problem simpler. He wished he could think that informed opinion 
in France really did grasp the truth about international trade. If 
M. Laval and all the French Cabinet believed it he did not think it 
would be difficult to get it across to public opinion. Was the school 
the right end at which to start? Was it not the continuation class? 
Were all the self-evident truths enunciated by Sir Norman accepted in 
the House of Commons? He doubted it. The multitudes did settle 
policies in the sense that when policies were put before them they had 
to choose, but if a common-sense policy was to be adopted, one had to 
make sure that it was put before the people. Unfortunately it was 
not quite as clear as that two and two. made four, for most of the things 
that mattered had an element of passion in them. Nobody felt 
passionate about two and two making four, but there was a great deal 
of passion about the truths which Sir Norman Angell thought must 
be taught. 


A MEMBER said he had been brought up in four different European 
countries and had some knowledge of French, German, Belgian and 
English education, and each country taught from its own point of view. 
In England one learnt of the glorious English victories of Crécy, Poi- 
tiers, Agincourt, but in France one never heard the names mentioned, 
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while Fontainebleau figured as one of the greatest battles of the eigh- 
teenth century. He suggested that the League of Nations should 
draw up a text-book giving an international view in which all the 
nations of Europe might find the same story and the same ideals, and 
he hoped Sir Norman Angell would succeed in persuading some 
authority to give the world an international kind of education. 


ANOTHER MEMBER said that a fundamental point to be decided was 
what was meant by education. Was it to be a training of the mind to 
apply itself to facts, or was it to be mere instruction in facts? He held 
that the great object of education should be to train the mind to be a 
fit instrument to deal with facts as they presented themselves. The 
momient one began to inculcate facts, especially economic facts, the 
practical difficulties increased. He wondered what sort of a Treaty 
of Versailles would have been made by the statesmen some of whose 
portraits looked down on the meeting—Pitt, Peel, Castlereagh. These 
men had had nothing in the nature of an economic or scientific educa- 
tion, but the sort of education which had come down from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and he thought that the training they had received 
in the great thoughts of the human mind, the great achievements of 
the classical authors, was a considerable element in helping them to 
apply their minds successfully to the contemporary problems with 
which they had had to deal. It was a sad confession for those who 
had been brought up in a democratic faith, that Castlereagh, regarded 
for many years as a typical obscurantist, had been very much more 
successful in dealing with international problems than people who 
would be considered to have had a more practical and modern educa- 
tion. For that reason he was not altogether hopeful about the new 
methods of teaching history; he was not sure that it ought not to stop 
at 1066! Greek history provided an admirable illustration of the 
follies of nationalism and could be taught without exciting any really 
violent passions. One was on much more difficult ground when one 
reached Crécy, Poitiers and modern history, and the teacher was 
distracted by a variety of different views. He hoped Sir Norman Angell 
would give some indication of his opinion on this rather conservative 
view of the teaching of history. 


Mrs. FANNY STREET said that she had taught history to people 
from four to forty and she was still teaching some of the things she 
had herself learnt forty years ago, not from any school but from the 
conversation of her parents. She did beg people to consider how 
limited the time of the teacher was as compared with the time spent 
out of school. One tendency of the nineteenth-century development 
in education had been the attempt to transfer the responsibility of the 
parents to the teacher, but much of this could not be discharged except 
by those more intimately connected with the children and for a longer 
time. One of the great faults of modern education was an over- 
emphasis on the purely intellectual side and on this matter of informa- 
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tion, yet she gathered that Sir Norman Angell’s appeal was merely for 
‘a different kind of information. The great deficiency was in emotional 
training, and while this had to be begun at a very early age, it had to 
be continued when people were adult, as until then they could not 
easily be taught to manage their own emotions. She was therefore 
disappointed that more had not been said about the possibilities of 
adult education. She did not think that economics, foreign history 
and anthropology could be introduced into elementary schools as at 
present financed, and she doubted if much could be introduced into 
secondary schools; but it was essential to propagate the idea that 
every citizen must go on with his education in history, politics, and so 
on for the whole of his life. She had felt rather guilty when Sir Norman 
Angell was reading out the list of subjects proposed for the study circle, 
because that was the sort of thing she had been doing for the past 
twelve years with working-class students, though she would soon have 
been pulled up if she had proposed such a formidable list. Adult 
students always chose their own tutor and helped to draw up their own 
syliabus, which sometimes had to be reconstructed in the middle of the 
course. She did not think that in this field there was enough foreign 
history, but they had economics sometimes ad nauseum ; she would 
add that ‘‘ Jane Smith” and the flapper daughters were just as much 
interested as the men in international affairs. 


Mr. K. C. BoswELt said that after a good many years’ experience in 
teaching history in the Public Schools, he had come to the conclusion 
that the teaching of international history in the sense implied by the 
lecturer was very difficult of realisation. He considered that history 
instruction had improved beyond measure in the last fifteen years, and 
that pupils no longer left school with the impression that Great Britain 
was the only country witha history. The average boy, however, found 
greater interest in the story of his own country, and the teacher found 
it more concrete than trying to impart knowledge which was as yet 
very ill defined and imperfect. History as it was actually taught had 
the lesson of the value and necessity of international cooperation writ 
large over it, and it would be only confusing if other types were 
followed. 

With regard to economics, experience seemed to show that boys 
reading for scholarships were able to tackle its subject-matter, but that 
in the middle school the scope of the subject was generally beyond 
their capacity. Nevertheless, he would like to assure Sir Norman 
Angell that a very great deal was being done in the schools to familiarise 
pupils with the facts of the organisation of the world in which they 
lived by actual visits to factories, lectures, and discussions. With 
regard to the possibility of dealing with current affairs, it required 
considerable tact on the part of the teacher to steer between the Scylla 
of partiality and the Charybdis of vagueness. The training of the 
mind rather than the mere acquisition of facts seemed to him still to 
be the main task of the schools, and if that were achieved the pupils 
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would have the best equipment with which to understand current 
affairs. 


Str NoRMAN ANGELL said that in tackling such a subject in sixty 
minutes a speaker was bound to over-simplify, and it was impossible for 
his statement to carry all the qualifications which he would like to give 
to it. He had been trying to indicate the directions in which the 
popular education of the Western world had failed to meet the problems 
of the highly interdependent internationalised world. He did not deny 
that there had been enormous progress in education; educational 
theory seemed to be entirely on the right lines. But as a pamphleteer 
and journalist for thirty years, as a lecturer and electioneer, he could 
not help knowing the kind of man he was trying to reach. His 
experience of the public mind as produced by the elementary school 
indicated the failure of education at that point, not at the university 
or high-school stage. He did not in the least blame the teachers; 
they were helpless in the grip of an extraordinarily rigid system. But 
the world was not going well, and he would reply to Professor Marvin, 
for whose work, The Living Past, he had the greatest admiration—it 
was the way in which history ought to be written—that this was not a 
time for complacency. He had tried very broadly to indicate where 
education had failed. He did not suggest what should be taught. He 
thoroughly agreed with Bernard Shaw, who, when he took his niece 
and nephew to Bedales and was asked what he wanted them to be 
taught, replied, ‘‘ If I hear of you teaching them anything at all I 
shall take them away immediately.”” What was needed was a method 
which would put the pupils in a situation in which they could teach 
themselves to disentangle facts. 

He quite agreed that a very fruitful teaching of history could be 
that of ancient times. He wanted to show how human society func- 
tioned, why errors were repeated; to give some notion of the kind 
of error into which people fell and some notion of the necessary 
conditions of any human government. He did suggest that if these 
notions had been familiar in the minds of the public, many of the 
difficulties of the last twenty years would have been avoided. They 
were rather grave difficulties and the world was likely to get into 
them again. 

Of course passion entered into these matters of history, but that 
was his point; the way in which history was taught should bring 
home the liability to passion. Human institutions were largely for the 
purpose of disciplining the natural anti-social instincts of man. As 
an advocate of the League of Nations he was always being brought up 
against people who said, “‘ Human nature is so quarrelsome.” That 
was exactly why there had to be a League. Man was that kind 
of animal, naturally pugnacious. If he were not, no League would be 
needed; but then neither would national institutions be needed. They 
were all means of dealing with the shortcomings of human nature. It 
was commonplaces of that kind which should be brought home in 
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popular education by the way in which history and the other social 
sciences were taught. 

The objection that economics could not be taught because the 
experts disagreed was not insuperable. Doctors disagreed in medicine, 
but the few important things about which they did not disagree 
sufficiently to make any difference were precisely the most important 
to health. All were agreed in the West that sewage must be kept out 
of drinking water (which the East had not yet learnt). Similarly, 
there were a few simple truths which could be isolated in the social 
sciences, though not perhaps quite so simple as the microbic theory. 
But broadly and generally it was true that for ten years the economic 
experts had all been recommending one course and the nations had 
been adopting another. He agreed with Sir Andrew McFadyean that 
Members of Parliament and bankers often shared the common illusion. 
It had been a banker who assented to the first claim of twenty thousand 
millions from Germany. 

It was true that the Morning Post had at last been converted, but 
one wanted conversion before the disease had been caught, not after. 
To avoid disease was a relatively simple matter of social organisation, 
but once the world had got the disease, cure became almost impossible. 
If the Morning Post, and the kind of guide it represented, had said ten 
years ago what it was now saying, the disease would have been avoided. 
The tragedy of the last thirty years was that the truths were seen too 
late, when the damage had been done. 

Of course the school curriculum was crowded. He knew the diffi- 
culty. When an American Professor said to a girl student, ‘‘ Good 
heavens, do you never think about your work ? ”’ she replied, ‘‘ If your 
schedule were as full as mine you would know that there is no time 
to think about anything.” It was due in part, of course, to the 
examination system. If one could get rid of these examinations one 
might hope to give the youngsters time to acquire some interest in 
the world in which they lived. 

He recalled the words of the Head of a great American University, 
himself a Republican, describing Al Smith, the Democratic candidate 
for the last presidential election: ‘‘ That man has never read a book 
through in his life. I think he can read; I do not think he can write. 
He has never had any association with the kind of institution for which 
Iam responsible. He was born.in the gutter. Yet he has an astonish- 
ing aptitude for always being right. I think he is the greatest political 
genius since Abraham Lincoln.” This was said of a man who had no 
education by a man responsible for the organisation of a great American 
educational institution. He had once heard some professors and 
directors of education, who had gone to see Al Smith as Governor of 
New York, say when they came away from the interview, ‘‘ There we 
sat and talked endlessly and there was Al Smith plentifully spitting 
and chewing a cigar. When he had listened to our endless talk he 
threw his cigar into the spittoon and said, in five minutes, more that 
was apposite to the point than we had said in hours.” That man 
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had been really educated in the great commonplaces of life. That 
was what he wanted as the basis of education. If people understood 
the case for government at all, and how society worked; if they had 
got from their history lessons an awareness of the kind of error into 
which man was almost certain to fall if he did not look out; if these 
two results had been achieved in education, there would have been a 
League of Nations long before and many wars would never have been 
fought at all. 

He had been an agitator in the cause of international peace for— 
he would not like to say how many years. And always did he find 
himself coming back to the ABC. It was the simplest, the funda- 
mental truths that were so often confused by erudition. William 
James had once said that the enemy of the understanding of any 
subject was its professor, because it was to the interest of the subject 
that everybody should understand it, but if everybody understood it, 
what became of the professor? He ceased to be a great authority. 
But if he could make the subject difficult, he could write books 
about it which only a very few people could understand, why then 
the world had to admit that he was a very great authority indeed. 
He thought William James was a little hard on the professor, who 
might reply that it was not the professor’s job to be simple; it was 
his job to find out the truth, and the truth was not always simple. 
But in that case it was somebody else’s job to interpret the professor 
so that laymen could understand, not everything he had to say, but 
the things that mattered to the layman. Somebody had to sort 
out from the complexities of political science those things that were 
essential, the fundamentals on which modern civilisation must rest. 




















SOME THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN CREDIT AND 
TRANSFER CRISIS 


Address given at Chatham House on February ist, 1932 


By Tuomas BALOGH 


Tue Ricut Hon. James F. Hope in the Chair. 


I sHOULD like to emphasise that in the following remarks I 
give only theoretical conclusions. The possibility of quantitative 
application in individual cases, with the modification necessary 
in each case, depends, of course, on special circumstances, many 
of which one is bound to neglect in a general treatment. I want 
also to remark that the problems in question are common to nearly 
all the countries in Central Europe. The extent to which indi- 
vidual countries are affected is different. It can possibly be 
measured by comparing such data as the balance of trade, the 
aggregate volume of bank deposits, the resources and liabilities 
of the Central Banks and, last but not least, the national income, 
with the amount and maturity of foreign debts as well as with 
the burden of their service. 

The problem before us lends itself to three distinct methods 
of treatment : how did the present position arise, how can it be 
liquidated, and how can a recurrence be prevented? I propose 
to limit myself mainly to the second question. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, and there is no special merit in finding 
scapegoats or even real sinners. On the other hand, it is too early 
to contemplate the question of prevention for the future. No- 
body doubts that certain reforms are urgently needed and should 
be effected at an early date. There is, however, a very grave 
danger of leaning towards the other extreme, of jumping at con- 
clusions suggested by recent unhappy experiences, of regarding the 
happenings of the last few years as typical and of pressing for 
severely restrictive legislation. Distrust of standardised measures 
is enhanced when one remembers the disastrous results of the 
tendency in the past decade to gloss over fundamental disequi- 
librium by a more or less uniform set of formule instead of trying 
to probe for causes and to cure basic faults. 

It is evident that the question of Central Europe cannot be 
treated without reference to the economic development of the 
world as a whole. The particular problems which I should like 
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to analyse are closely interlinked with, arid present to an extent 
typical examples of, the problems with which every nation has 
been confronted since the breakdown of the so-called post-War 
reconstruction. The excesses of economic nationalism ; artificial 
interference with the free play of economic forces paralysing the 
mechanism which under our present economic system maintains 
equilibrium; unsound credit policy concealing the underlying 
disequilibria through its stimulation of over-investment; the 
disaster of an undue strain on the monetary mechanism; 
unnecessary deflation; a fall in prices unparalleled in extent and 
violence; the curious mixture of management and éfatism and 
laisser faire—in one word, the dangerous contradictions and 
disruptive tendencies of the past decade form the background and 
in a measure an explanation of the Central European breakdown. 
Keeping this background and inter-relationship always in 
mind I should like to work out those aspects of the crisis which 
are peculiar to Central Europe, without, however, implying that 
these aspects are more important either as far as causation or as 
far as remedy is concerned than the general, world-wide causes. 
It is easy enough, after the event, to see that it was a very 
grave mistake by all borrowing countries to contract so great an 
amount of foreign debt in a fixed-interest form, and that it was 
tantamount to folly to borrow on short term for purposes of 
long-term financing. To understand the top-heavy position and 
the sudden breakdown of the Central European system, one has 
to understand the development which gradually led up to it. 
Had the countries and the leaders of the banks realised what was 
coming, they would certainly have restricted their borrowings 
earlier, thereby forcing their respective systems to adapt them- 
selves to the necessity of repayment. As the amounts borrowed 
would then have been less, the structural changes necessary not 
merely to go without further borrowing and rely on internal 
accumulation of capital, but also to effect repayments, would 
no doubt have been much smaller in extent and less violent in 
result. It has to be realised, however, and this is a very important 
point, that what seems to be now only a necessary measure of 
caution and prudence must then have appeared as an artificial 
restriction. No doubt it would have been possible to build up 
the necessary capital structure out of these countries’ own savings. 
If the wastage of the War and of the post-War inflation, as well 
as the necessity of far-reaching structural changes on account of 
the Peace Treaties, is taken into consideration it is clear that such 
a course would have required an almost unbearable lowering of 
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the standard of life. The experience of Soviet Russia, I think, 
adequately proves the point. As it was, a superficial stability 
having been established by the success of the so-called recon- 
struction schemes, while the lack of capital had forced interest 
rates to a very high level, there was no need to go without foreign 
capital which was easily attracted. The influx of foreign capital, 
on the other hand, covered up the fundamental underlying dangers 
and encouraged more and more borrowing. The rate of interest 
thereby rose to levels which, considering the amount of capital 
required, could have been maintained only by much richer 
countries from their own savings. This would ordinarily have 
resulted in a cessation of borrowing if no outside influences had 
been at work and no interference had taken place with the free 
play of economic forces inside these countries. The level of the 
rate of interest had truly reflected the need for foreign capital 
and the possibilities of its profitable employment, and if con- 
sequently the productivity and the national income of these 
countries had increased as a result of the influx of capital, that 
increase would have made for an even greater increase of savings. 
With an increase of domestic savings, rates of interest would have 
fallen, and the influx of capital would have been checked and 
ultimately reversed. 

A premature cessation of the influx of capital, on the contrary, 
4.€. a cessation before the debtor countries had become more or 
less self-supporting with respect to their need for capital, would 
thus in any case have entailed far-reaching readjustments similar 
to those which occur after a boom even in creditor countries, 
and would have annihilated capital by reducing the earning power 
of investments whose raison d’étre was the capital influx. Such 
would have been the course of events had the world crisis not 
made for an unprecedented fall in prices and destruction of 
values, and a consequent depression in the borrowing countries. 
A depression in borrowing countries always tends to be more 
serious than in creditor nations, in so far as variations in the 
influx of capital influence economic life exactly like the creation 
of additional purchasing power and its subsequent deflation : 
they exaggerate fluctuations. In boom times they allow of greater 
inflation (the unfavourable balance resulting being taken care of 
by loans); in the depression, however, the repayment pushes the 
rates of interest higher than they would have otherwise been— 
the inevitable consequence of saving without investment. In 
the lending countries, on the contrary, the capital movements 
tend to have a mitigating effect on business fluctuations; both 
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the lowering and the subsequent rise of the interest rate being 
diminished. The greater instability in debtor countries is the 
price paid for a development more rapid than their own means 
would justify, and is familiar to everybody from the example of 
the United States in earlier periods and the South American 
States at present. Incidentally, however, it is probable that this 
increased instability in the rate of investment is on balance 
preferable to any attempt to isolate the different economic units. 

The gravity of the present situation, however, is not the 
consequence of this change alone, though the indifferent attitude 
towards saving in these countries which had already undergone 
a process of extreme inflation made for a greater dependence upon 
foreign capital, for a higher rate of interest, and a greater shock in 
the event of the cessation of the influx of foreign capital. Behind 
the smoke screen of the inflow of capital an artificial structure 
of prosperity was erected which unfortunately had much more 
dangerous effects than the mere lowering of the rate of interest. 
Had economic laws been working normally, had the national in- 
come and the rate of savings increased to a greater extent by the 
investment of borrowed capital than the cost of the incurred debt 
for the community as a whole, the solution would in time have 
followed in the shape of a gradual reversal of the movements of 
capital. But in Central Europe such evolution was conspicuous 
by its absence. The influx of capital, instead of serving as the 
basis of a new, higher equilibrium, was used to maintain a basic 
disequilibrium. The instability of the price structure existing 
in the world was transplanted to Central Europe, where the 
position became more and more dangerous, until the collapse of 
the price system uncovered its radical weakness. 

Had the borrowing countries taken foreign capital against the 
issue of long-term debentures, the worst that could have happened 
would have been that the burden of the service would in certain 
cases have become intolerable and led to the bankruptcy of indi- 
vidual debtors. The boom in the United States, however, and 
the cross-current of deflation emanating from the French stabil- 
isation made the issuing of long-term loans in the last period of 
the boom impossible. At the same time the growing volume of 
foreign exchange reserves in a liquid form artificially cheapened 
the rate on short-term money, and lack of experience and tradition 
prevented the lenders from charging risk premiums. Because 
of these reasons, and in the belief that the underlying economic 
position was sound and that there would be no difficulty about 
repaying the short-term borrowings later, and that any immediate 
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difficulty was due merely to technical reasons in the markets, 
the banks of the borrowing countries freely availed themselves 
of the opportunities equally freely granted to them by the banks 
of the creditor nations. The existence of a vast amount of short- 
term debts made the position wholly untenable. The creditor 
countries, faced with an international credit crisis, were eager to 
liquidate their commitments in foreign countries at any price. 
The debtor nations were asked, at the most acute phase of an 
unparalleled economic crisis, to adapt themselves not only to the 
cessation of the influx of foreign capital, not only to the securing 
of a surplus in order to meet the interest and amortisation of their 
foreign debt, but also to a sudden mobilisation of the capital sums 
themselves. Such an adaptation, without bankruptcy of the 
debtors and grievous loss of the borrowed money, was impossible, 
as the earning power of the investments was impaired by the 
cessation of the influx and by the world crisis. The peculiar 
structure of Central European economy, however, made the 
solution by bankruptcy impossible. Dearth of savings and the 
general social structure necessitate a great concentration in 
economic life, especially in financing. Instead of numerous small 
entrepreneurs financing themselves directly, the big banks act as 
intermediaries between savings (and foreign borrowing) and 
investment. An epidemic of bankruptcy would, in these circum- 
stances, have had quite unforeseeable economic and social effects. 
The movement of capital had thus to be restricted by a variety of 
devices, which were tantamount to a more or less complete 
moratorium on foreign debts, including in certain cases interest 
and amortisation payments, in others extending only to the short- 
term debt. At the same time dealings in foreign exchange 
were restricted, and not the least of the reasons for checking the 
flight from the currency was to protect the interests of foreign 
creditors. In countries with a weaker economic structure, the 
objective was not only the prevention of the flight from the 
currency and the re-sale of long-term obligations issued abroad, 
but also the improving of the balance of trade, as a devaluation 
which would work automatically seemed too great a risk to take. 

The violence of the financial disintegration last summer forced 
the Central European countries to adopt emergency measures 
which artificially peg the position. After the unhappy experience 

1 Opponents of the policy followed forget that bankruptcy and the freezing 
of deposits caused thereby would have forced insolvency upon economic units 
which in normal circumstances would have been perfectly sound. The break- 
down in the financial machinery would have necessitated a general moratorium 


after the mischief was done (as actually happened in Germany) and the chaos 
might very well have had severe social and political repercussions. 
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of such interferences in the last decade it is to be hoped that the 
return of the free interplay of economic forces will not be post- 
poned longer than is strictly necessary in order to avoid a complete 
breakdown of the machinery. For the moment, however, 
internal disintegration was stemmed by interference with the 
exchanges, a process which concentrates attention on the problem 
of the mobilisation of the foreign debt. What has now to be 
investigated is, therefore, whether the collection and transfer of 
debts are feasible and desirable at this moment, both from the 
point of view of the countries concerned and of the world economic 
system as a whole; and if not, whether some scheme equitable 
for both creditors and debtors can be worked out. 


The first point to be investigated is, of course, the possibility 
of collection in the home currency of the debtor. Without a 
complete collection—that is, complete withdrawal from circulation 
and a sterilisation of the amounts to be paid by the central bank 
of the debtor—the transfer mechanism cannot start operation.? 
It is only when the collection is accomplished that the ensuing 
movements in production, consumption and foreign trade tend to 
bring about real transfer. If this would endanger the economic, 
social and therefore political structure of the country to such an 
extent as to threaten— 
(a) in the case of private debts, the bankruptcy of the debtor ; 
(b) in the case of the State or other public debts, such a lowering 
of the standard of living as is from a practical and political 
point of view, impossible, 
then a priori any hope of effecting the transfer must be given up. 
The extent to which the present capital structure is endangered 
depends clearly on the following considerations :— 


(a) the volume of the flow of home capital now available without 
foreign borrowing, and 

(5) its ratio to that flow of capital (both borrowed and home) 
which served for the basis of the present structure of real 


and money capital. 


The lower the domestic capacity for capital accumulation and 
the greater the reliance on the influx of foreign capital, the greater 
will be the rise in the rate of interest and the more remote will 
be the new equilibrium. With the rise in the rate of interest the 


1 The present problem of Central Europe is the first ‘‘ real transfer ’’ problem, 
as the bank rate there will only be operative by deflating internally—and thus 
sterilising—and not by attracting foreign capital and thereby making transfer 
unnecessary. Ifthe central bank reissues the collected amounts by rediscounting, 
no collection, of course, takes place. The same thing is true when foreign 
exchange is obtained by the country as a result of foreign loans. 
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_earning power of real capital invested under the stimulus of low 
interest is annihilated. The danger of loss to the foreign creditor 
in the case of liquidation depends, in cases where he is in a favoured 
position (most mortgage and other long-term loans), on the ratio 
of home to foreign capital; in cases where he is on an equal footing 
with the internal creditors, that is, in the case of most short-term 
credits, it depends on the ratio of equity capital to loan capital. 
An attempt to lower the rate of interest on mew capital (the 
lowering of the rate on old debt is a form of default which might 
be quite healthy and justifiable, though it discourages new saving) 
will not alter this. It will not increase the amount of savings, 
the only important factor in the maintenance of the “real ”’ 
capital structure (by amortisation and reinvestment) out of 
current earnings. It means merely a new paralysis of the capital 
distributive function of the rate of interest; it therefore leads to 
misdirection of saving, eventual losses and a further diminution 
of the national income. A comparison of the estimates of the 
national income of these countries and their possible maximum 
rate of saving will show that the probable proportion of “ mis- 
directed ” and “ lost ” capital in the event of liquidation is a very 
great one. 

The formidable character of the problem which is facing 
Central Europe is even more clearly revealed if the investment 
side of the question, or, in other words, the probable present 
earning power and capacity for saving, is investigated. The 
decrease in productivity due to the territorial provisions of the 
Peace Treaties, concomitant with the growing economic national- 
ism so long hidden by continuous borrowing, has to be faced. 
There has been—as mentioned already—a terrific decrease in the 
national income (especially in agricultural countries), due to the 
fall in the general price level and to a not lesser degree to changes 
in relative prices. There were, however, certain factors which 
made for the utilisation of capital, and especially of foreign 
capital, either for purposes where the increase of productivity did 
not cover the cost to the community as a whole, even at the lower 
rate of interest, or—in the gravest instances—for covering up 
losses. In both cases the capital structure, even in normal circum- 
stances, could not in the long run have been maintained by home 
saving (including, of course, amortisation), but required a constant 
influx of foreign capital. Investments made under such conditions 
fall into two categories : 1— 

(a) investments which, even with the lower level of interest rates, 

were uneconomic ; 

1 Cf. two unpublished essays of Prof. Hayek and Mr. N. Kaldor. 
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(2) investments which might have been economic from the indi- 
vidual’s point of view, but were uneconomic from the point 
of view of the community as a whole. 


Under the first category fall certain investments :— 


(a) Of a public, and especially municipal, character both out of 
forced saving by taxation and out of loans. Under this heading come 
those investments which were undertaken to alleviate unemployment, 
thereby rendering a correction of the fundamental cause of unemploy- 
ment—high wages—impossible. 

(b) Those which were wasting or at any rate unremunerative in 
character and resulted especially from the artificial freeing of property 
by inflation from the burden of pre-War capital charges. (Much of 
the post-War agricultural investment falls in this category.) 

(c) Investment without due regard to the rate of interest. In this 
class fall the misinvestments of corporate savings (especially combine 
profits) in unremunerative but imposing technical ventures. Another 
reason for the almost complete paralysis of the function of the rate of 
interest was the growing concentration of capital in banks which 
applied it to strengthen their own sometimes unprofitable or even 
losing industrial ventures. The free capital market was thus more 
and more encroached upon. 


The second group embraces investments made under the 
stimulus of forces militating against the return to normal 
equilibrium :— 

(a) State interference, especially tariffs and subventions, of which 
the pernicious influence from the point of view of the community as 
a whole was long covered up by the continuous influx of capital. They 
had the effect of stimulating certain industries, but at a cost (in the 
case of tariffs, the indirect cost) in the shrinkage of exports on account 
of the constantly growing retaliation, which with the cost of invest- 
ment was in most cases out of proportion to the resulting increase of 
the aggregate productivity of the country. 

(b) The non-competitive nature of the price system. Within this 
subdivision wages, tariffs and combines must be mentioned; and it 
may be noted that the monopolistic determination of wages has 
diminished savings, as the habit of saving among the lower classes was 
less established, and the artificial wage level made for unemployment 
with consequent further loss and cost tothe community. Rationalisa- 
tion too is largely an investment loss; not being due to true shortage 
of labour but to the artificially high wage structure. 


The ensuing disequilibrium was further accentuated by loans 
whose only raison d’étre lay in the protection of earlier invest- 
ments. The cessation of borrowing, on the other hand, was made 
impossible by that concentration in the economic, and especially 
in the financial, structure which played such a prominent part in 
the decisions of last summer. The banks, seeing some of their 
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loans in danger, tried to protect their assets by giving more 
and more credit. As the underlying corroding forces were not 
checked, not only did they fail to help their clients but they got 
deeper and deeper implicated in the morass of loss. 

These forces of attrition were cumulative. The will to save 
was decreased not merely because of the changed outlook on life, 
but because the distribution of income was increasingly tampered 
with. Reparations and the growth of the requirements of national 
budgets and social services were the main forces in that direction. 
A vicious circle was established : the multifold interference with 
economic life, as well as other non-economic factors, made a 
growing stratum of the population more and more dependent 
upon the help of the Government and more and more insistent on 
protection from the consequences of their own initiative. The 
“economic irresponsibility ” so brilliantly analysed by Professor 
Clay was working among employer and employee alike. Industrial 
unemployment resulting from too high wages, refugee settlements, 
subsidies of all sorts, burdened the budget. Costs rose, profits fell 
and there was a tendency towards a decrease in productivity. The 
system was further and further pushed away from equilibrium. 

Such was the situation when the financial crisis forced a 
sudden liquidation. Had this run its natural course, it would 
have meant a decrease of the national income and a change in its 
distribution which from a social point of view would have been 
unbearable. The amount of capital now available is very much 
smaller than is needed to maintain the present physical pro- 
ductivity of the capital equipment (unless capital saving devices 
of quite exceptional effectiveness are invented), and the 
physical deterioration of that equipment in the long run must 
reduce productivity, the national income and the rate of savings. 
The poorer the country, the more difficult it is to get out of the 
vicious circle, for the rigid enforcement of savings necessary to 
stop the creeping paralysis becomes a political issue. Thus it 
seems to be clear that the suspension of the liquidation was not 
only not mistaken but imperative. The forcing of the issue at 
this juncture, even if only for reasons of collection, would have 
meant a total breakdown, and its complete defeat by the desperate 
hoarding which comes in the train of mistrust and fear. Review- 
ing the position only from the internal angle, we are driven to 
conclude that a staggering disorganisation and proportionate 
losses can only be avoided if readjustments which are necessary 
solely because of the present world disequilibrium are deferred, 
and if liquidation is postponed until a recovery (which in its 
turn must be greatly endangered by such liquidation) is well 
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under way. It will be, however, the most important task of the 
leaders in both creditor and debtor countries to enforce the basically 
required readjustments. If the recovery is used as a pretext for 
a further postponement and a further maintenance of disequi- 
librium, then the eventual disappearance of the present economic 
system in Ceniral Europe cannot be avoided. 


The conclusion that the liquidation must be postponed is 
strengthened by the investigation of the second part of the 
problem, the question of the transfer of capital from country to 
country. We have said that the mechanism of the “ real” 
transfer comes into play only after the collection is successfully 
accomplished. On the other hand, it is by no means a priori 
certain that even in this case the real transfer can be effected and 
that the attempt to secure transfer does not indirectly affect the 
possibility of collection by the further raising of interest rates or 
lowering of productivity. 

It would be superfluous to restate at length the different 
arguments used in the controversy on the German transfer problem. 
As it was then shown, the transfer is brought about by direct 
and indirect movements in the respective demands of the paying 
and receiving countries and the concomitant changes in the 
economic structure which eventually result in making the balance 
of trade of the paying country more, and that of the receiving 
country less, favourable than before. The main controversy 
over the Gerinan position arose on the question whether these 
shifts in the respective economic structures are automatic results 
of the act of payment, or whether certain secondary pressures 
entailing disadvantages greater in their extent than the amount 
to be paid were necessary to bring them about, which disadvan- 
tages find their expression in the change of the barter terms of 
trade between the respective countries. 

The main conclusions then reached were that transfer, as 
apart from collection, is impossible if— 

(a) the pressure to stimulate export results in such a decline in 
prices as to counterbalance or outweigh the increase of the 
volume of exports (or, in other words, if the elasticity of 
demand is equal or less than unity) ; 

(t) if the decline in prices, though not quite so severe as to offset 
or more than offset the increase of the volume of exports, yet 
calls for a greater increase in the volume of export than the 
country is able physically to achieve. 


New tariffs in foreign countries in this respect mean a fall in 
the elasticity of exports from the home country. If quotas are 
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imposed on its products, the result is virtually an absolute inelas- 
ticity, as the quota in practice will certainly be less than the 
quantity which the country could sell at even higher prices. For, 
be it noted, the elasticity of demand for the produce of one single 
country, especially in staple commodities, is always more than 
unity. The difficulties in most cases will arise either from tariffs 
or from the fact that the lowering of prices and costs under the 
existing competitive productive conditions is impracticable, or 
would reduce the country below subsistence minimum, in which 
case the plan breaks down at the collection stage before ever the 
transfer problem is reached. 

In the above argument the fact that collection by itself curtails 
home demand and sets free factors of production for export or for 
the replacement of imports even at an unchanged price has not 
been taken into consideration. The full effect of this phenomenon 
is, as Professor Ohlin demonstrated, very simple. If, for instance, 
I pay debts or give gifts I at once curtail my demand at any price 
and increase that of the receiver (or of the person to whom the 
receiver passes on the purchasing power) even at existing prices. 
This transfer of purchasing power might have the following effects. 
If the articles which I consume coincide with those consumed by 
the receiver, no alteration of prices is necessary, neither does any 
change in business activity take place. If that is not the case, 
the price of the articles of my consumption will fall and that of 
the receiver will increase. This entails concomitantly a change 
in business activity, which eventually will increase my purchasing 
power in a roundabout way, thus strengthening my capacity to 
pay further amounts or to recover my former wealth. The 
application of these examples to the transfer problem, and its 
further elaboration, especially as far as the barter terms of trade 
are concerned, has been exhaustively treated by Professor Keynes, 
Professor Ohlin and Dr. Haberler, and I need not restate it again 
at length. 

The first danger at the moment lies in the increasing difficulty 
of the debtors to achieve a favourable balance of trade due to the 
world crisis coming after a period of extreme economic nationalism. 
The compulsion on the debtor countries to force exports at any 
price and to impede imports, coming as it does on the top of the 
already existing drop due to their weakened purchasing power, 
encourages the creditor countries to similar restrictions. The 
unfavourable trade balance of creditor nations is only a natural 
consequence of the cessation of their lendings, coupled with the 
withdrawal of capital and the flight of capital from debtor 
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countries. In present circumstances, however, the growing 
unfavourable balance of trade must have a very serious effect on 
their economic life, as it is not due to the expansion of their business 
activity, but to increased competition with their export industries 
abroad and to the new pressure of foreign competition on their 
home industries ; the outcome is a growing deflationistic pressure. 
Thus, in creditor nations we see a bitter political agitation arising 
to restrict imports and safeguard home industries. The well- 
known fundamental contradiction between the credit and trade 
policy of creditor nations presents itself. 

The second danger lies in a tendency for the debtor countries 
to be forced to effect real transfer in periods when the normal 
functioning of the monetary mechanism in creditor countries is 
paralysed : the whole burden of adaptation is thus thrown upon 
the debtor, and the difficulty and extent of the necessary adapta- 
tion are further enhanced by the tendency of creditor countries 
to impede imports. 

Except for Professor Keynes, in most controversies about the 
transfer problem two general assumptions seem to have been 
made, more or less implicitly. Firstly, it has been assumed that 
the aggregate amount of active purchasing power existing in the 
whole system, 7.e. in both the paying and the receiving countries, 
is constant; and the principle of the conservation of energy is 
applied to economics. The second assumption is that the transfer 
problem does not depend upon the general structure of the coun- 
tries concerned and that the flow of capital from poorer countries 
to richer countries is a problem similar in its nature to the 
transfer problem which arises when a rich country is exporting 
capital as a means of increasing its foreign assets. Our present 
economic system cannot be regarded without reference to the 
fluctuations in the rate of investment and consumption, and the 
analysis of the transfer problem cannot be pursued without taking 
this into account. It is only in periods of expansion that the 
transfer of funds does not cause a diminution of the aggregate 
volume of active purchasing power in the whole system. In these 
periods its decrease in the paying countries is balanced by an 
equal increase in the receiving countries. Even in this case some 
friction may arise because of difference between the elasticity 
of the monetary and credit systems of different countries. In 
general, however, it may be said that the mechanism of the gold 
standard works bilaterally, each of the countries bearing part of 
the necessary total adjustments (of course in opposite direc- 
tions). No great difficulties need be expected, especially in the 
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_ case of transfer necessitated by lending to foreign countries, as it 
is safe to assume that the borrower will at once spend the amount 
borrowed. 

These periods and cases were taken as analogies in the Repara- 
tion question, and it was argued that no transfer problem arises, 
and that therefore no transfer losses can accrue. As it happens, 
however, Germany was a poorer country than her political creditors 
and the attempt to make water flow uphill, to effect the transfer 
of capital, necessarily increased the discrepancy between German 
and foreign rates of interest. While confidence prevailed, this 
stimulated a flow of capital into Germany, which offset and more 
than offset Reparations. There was no transfer problem to be 
solved. But, when business moved on to the down-grade, the 
picture altogether changed. Foreign lending ceased, in spite of 
the greater increase in the rate of interest. The debtor country 
was now forced to pay (and to pay also for the loans previously 
used to offset the effects of uneconomic payments). The needs of 
real transfer became cumulative, while the difficulty of effecting 
it increased with even greater rapidity. 

It must cause difficulties even in the case of inland transfer 
(so often mentioned as a parallel case to international transfers) 
when the amount paid by debtors is not immediately put back 
into circulation. A contraction of the monetary circulation (or 
deflation) ensues, due to so-called hoarding. As we all know, 
this phenomenon is one of the main causes of slumps. Its conse- 
quences must be overwhelming if it takes place between such 
differentiated units as States, which will do everything to prevent 
the natural repercussions on their balance of trade. In this case, 
that is, if the creditor decides to use the proceeds of the payment 
to increase his hoards (gold reserves) or to reduce the outstanding 
amount of central bank credit in one way or another, and does 
not utilise it for relending or spending (which, in the case of 
States, would mean a corresponding increase in the unfavourable 
balance of payments), then the whole adjustment is thrown on 
the debtor country, an active world deflation and a slump in 
business activity take place. In its further repercussions this 
will probably give rise to an acute collection problem. If, 
therefore, one can presume that, in the absence of a transfer, 
the debtor would have spent the amounts in question, the 

conclusion is justified in saying that the transfer problem 

caused, or at least aggravated, the slump in business activity. 

Moreover, in so far as these difficulties might themselves 

give rise to further complications and react in a roundabout 
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way, especially through a new impetus to deflation on the 
creditor’s part which would curtail his income from other 
sources to the extent of offsetting his increase in wealth by 
the amounts received from the debtor, one might well say that 
the creditor is injuring himself by accepting the payment. This 
might further injure the debtor and cripple his ability to make 
further payments of a fixed amount, even though in more favour- 
able circumstances he would have been able to do so. From the 
point of view of the transfer problem it is, therefore, most 
important to know in what monetary environment the payment 
of the debt is effected. The old Ricardian analysis of the gold 
flows effecting bilateral changes must be dropped, as it has had 
to be dropped, for example, when France stabilised the franc in 
terms of gold before it had secured an initial equilibrium. If the 
whole readjustment is thrown upon the debtor, then, even had 
the collection of the debt been practicable previously, the necessity 
of selling his goods cheaper relatively to the goods required by him 
might render the problem practically insoluble, as it would entail 
a further great lowering of the standard of living. 

In most of the countries of South-Eastern and Central Europe, 
the position from this point of view is very unfortunate. Their 
main outlets are also in very much the same position, being 
pushed into a process of deflation in order to solve their own 
transfer problems. The unhappy experience of the last few years 
proves that, even in respect to a direct transfer like Reparations, 
there is a very considerable danger of the amount being hoarded 
in the course of the transfer, either because of psychological 
reasons affecting the aggregate amount of active purchasing power 
by lowering the velocity of circulation in the creditor countries, 
or because of the inelasticity of banking, involving partial or total 
sterilisation of the amounts transferred. This danger, of course, 
is very much greater in the case of indirect transfers where the 
intermediaries are also forced into vigorous deflation. Some 
alleviation of the position of the Central European countries 
would have been brought about if, instead of scrambling to get as 
much favourable balance out of each other as possible, the 
different countries had combined in a common exchange policy, 
conscious of the fact that they were hit by one common evil, 
namely, the inability to pay the creditor countries in goods. A 
free fight between the countries cannot achieve anything helpful 
in the way of solving their transfer problem; their capacity to 
pay cannot advance when their respective measures cancel out. 
The only consequence must be a ruinous curtailing of the volume 
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of foreign trade, a decrease of the productivity, the further spread 
_ of poverty and, finally, a patent inability even to collect. 

The present policy of increasing deflation supplemented by 
growing restrictions on trade through foreign exchange control, 
besides courting financial catastrophe—as it might at any time 
set in motion the process of liquidation which could then only be 
checked by inflation—can do nothing helpful in this direction, as 
has been pointed out on several occasions by the London Economist. 
Simultaneously employed by the debtor countries, their effects 
on the capacity for transfer to a very large extent cancel out. 
The only method which can be regarded as at least worth con- 
sidering is a multilateral agreement between the debtor and 
creditor countries by which in some way the maximum amount 
of import surplus is guaranteed to the former and the liabilities 
of the latter are limited to that amount. The failure of the 
so-called clearing agreements is due, apart from the intrinsic 
faults of government regulation of foreign trade, to the fact that 
this underlying principle was altogether disregarded. 

There seems thus to be no escape from the conclusion that any 
sudden restoration of the free interplay of economic forces at this 
moment would immediately bankrupt the debtor nations and 
bring about chaos; for the mere process of collection, the act of 
saving, must in itself cause such changes in the economic structure 
as to destroy at least part of the earning power, bankrupt the 
borrower, and annihilate the debt. The further losses of the 
transfer would, of course, intensify this. A forcing of the issue 
now would cause the bankruptcy of debtors who under more 
favourable conditions, freer trade and less distrust would be able 
to maintain their earning power. Whether this restoration is 
fixed by deflation or currency depreciation does not alter the 
eventual effect. The “freezing” of the position until the major 
non-economic problems have been dealt with was therefore 
warranted because liquidation was impossible without catas- 
trophe; so that, with the conclusion of the “ Stillhalte” agree- 
ments, a very great service has been performed. Nevertheless, 
there are certain grave dangers in these agreements; they con- 
stitute a moratorium on debt but not on interest payments, 
which latter were, moreover, raised to levels which are out of 
proportion to earnings. Therefore, and because of the increasing 
difficulty of effecting any transfer, the other parts of the home 
credit structure are put under heavy pressure. The main purpose 
of the “‘ freezing,” the stopping of the deflationary vicious circle, 
is thereby lost. Possibly a reinvestment in the debtor country 
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would prove in the long run a better proposition in the interest 
of both debtor and creditor. The repayment of debt in the 
currency of the debtor is another instance where the immediate 
advantages might prove to be less in the long run than the loss 
later to be borne. The debtor is asked to repay loans in full 
which were partly misinvested and lost. On the other hand, 
the creditor gets the full advantages of the present abnormally 
high rate of capitalisation. The creditor can only hope to reap 
an eventual benefit if the whole amount of the debt will be paid 
eventually in spite of the partial withdrawal of credits at a 
moment very unfavourable to the debtor who has to cut paper 
losses in order to repay his debt, and if he can make an invest- 
ment on which there will be a capital appreciation after the 
turn of the tide—a very unusual case of both eating the cake 
and having it. Such capital repayments even in home currency, 
therefore, should be discontinued. Sometimes it is pointed out 
that Germany paid over Rm. 5000 millions in a short time, from 
which it is argued that the loans were contracted for sound pur- 
poses and that Germany should be able to continue payments at 
the same rate. Out of this amount, however, only Rm. 800 
represented a real transfer, as the remainder was paid by incurring 
new debts (Rm. 1200 millions) by using the reserves of the banks 
(Rm. 1300) and of the Reichsbank (Rm. 1700). As we have seen, 
even if the loans had originally been contracted for sound reasons, 
their repayment now depends upon both the new equilibrium and 
upon the amount of home capital backing the loans. A con- 
tinuation of the payments at the present rate, therefore, is wholly 
out of the question, because that in itself would cause repercussions 
annihilating the original capital. Even the interest ought to be 
invested in the debtor country in order to lift the pressure both 
there and on the world markets. And a much longer period of 
relief ought to be granted. 

So much for the transfer and real collection problem. The 
maintenance of a rigid capital structure is, however, quite as 
artificial an element in the capitalist system as rigidity of 
wages, and from a social point of view much more dangerous. 
The sooner the flexibility without chaos can be restored, the 
better the chances of recovery. A plan has to be devised 
which— 

(a) is final; 

(b) does not overburden the debtor ; 

(c) protects the interest of the creditor without giving him undue 


advantages ; 
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(d) prevents capital movements in uneconomic directions, i.e. 
from poor to rich countries. 

On the whole it can hardly be doubted that a very large part 
of the fixed claims, both long and short term—in the case of 
Germany, of course, including political claims—under present 
conditions must either be reduced or defaulted or transformed 
into equity claims, which latter procedure, as far as current 
interest is concerned, is not different in its effects. The trans- 
formation might be proceeded with so as, while maintaining the 
nominal capital, to free the borrower from the necessity of paying 
a fixed rate of interest and sinking-fund service. I am thinking 
of preference shares which will remain a prior charge on the indus- 
try to which the short-term or long-term fixed interest loans have 
been directly or indirectly applied until a rate of interest of, say, 
six per cent. on the whole original nominal capital is reached. 
After a full payment of six per cent. the remaining profits might 
then be remitted to the original stock-holders. In the case 
of banks these preference shares might be pooled, replacing a 
proportionate part of the assets of the banks. In the case of 
loans to public bodies this procedure is, of course, impossible. In 
that case I can see nothing for it but a temporary reduction of 
the rate of interest, with the proviso that as prosperity returns 
the rate of interest will be raised. In countries with an important 
ratio of political to private debts, the position can be very much 
strengthened if the political claims are reduced. In that case part 
of the reduction can be used for the payment of the service of 
loans which under the present conditions must be regarded as 
lost. As the reparation creditors and private creditors do not 
coincide, the crucial question is whether those creditors who are 
predominantly of the first type will give up their claim in order 
to strengthen the economically partly lost claims of the second 
type. 

The procedure above suggested would safeguard the lender 
from being definitely outwitted, 7.e. even in the case of ultimate 
recovery. Another even more important point in favour of such 
a procedure is that, even though the capital structure of the 
weaker countries were reduced, the banking of strong countries 
need not suffer unduly, as the preference shares need not be put 
on the market over a considerable period. There, of course, the 
first dilemma reappears, and we have to ask ourselves whether 
the maintenance of the old capital structure is really of advantage 
to business activity. On the whole I think that banks in rich 
expanding countries ought to take the risk of carrying the burden. 
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When the debt question—the storm-centre of to-day—is 
settled, possibly an internal devaluation might be effected in 
order to re-establish equilibrium between prices and costs, 
between debts and assets. The gradual abolition of the diverse 
restrictions could then be proceeded with. In other cases a 
deflation might be attempted and the parity maintained, especially 
if the gold price level rises. A devaluation would have the ad- 
vantage of equalising the burden of liquidation between foreign 
and internal creditors, thereby facilitating the sacrifice of the 
creditor countries; and indeed it may have to take place in any 
case because of the foreign trade position, though that is a question 
which cannot be discussed here. 

The method to be applied will, of course, very much depend on 
the policy followed by the remainder of the world, and its impli- 
cations go beyond the scope of this paper. The only conclusion 
which I should like to emphasise is that if prices do not rise the 
readjustment must be extended also to the capital structure, and 
that it would be well if it were to be done with the least possible 
disturbance and maximum flexibility. The extension of credits 
merely to pay interest does not cure the basic ills; it merely 
postpones the evil day if monetary and foreign trade policy in 
creditor countries is not reversed. The consequences of a re- 
adjustment of debts on the creditors themselves, however, ought to 
be borne in mind by those who fight against a solution by expan- 
sion. But the real readjustment and the avoidance of a recurrence 
of the present state of affairs depend on the settlement of the 
fundamental issue: are we prepared to let the forces of the 
capitalist system, unhampered by politics and short-sighted 
egotism, re-establish a working equilibrium, or do we intend to 
follow that path of political and economic nationalism which has 
led to where we are now? In the former case we might still be 
able to stop on the dangerous slope without too much additional 
suffering. In the latter, the history of the last few years will only 
constitute the first chapters of a history of decline and fall. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. R. G. HAwTreEyY said he thought that there was danger of 
condemning as imprudent economic activities and financial trans- 
actions such as had taken place during the past few years, on the 
ground that they had turned out unfavourably. But under the con- 
ditions of those years it was hardly an exaggeration to say that every 
conceivable economic activity must have been imprudent and every 
conceivable financial transaction extravagant. If the unit of value 
became sufficiently unreliable, every economic activity was a wild 
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speculation. The evils which formed the subject of Mr. Balogh’s 

- paper were the direct result of the instability of the unit of value. Debts 
which when they were incurred, if not wise and prudent, were at any 
rate within the capacity of the debtor, had become so burdensome as 
to be impossible of fulfilment, not solely because the burden of the 
debt in terms of wealth had been increased in proportion as the price 
level had fallen, but also because the fall of the price level had paralysed 
industrial activity all over the world. In the case of Germany, for 
example, the Basle Report had pointed out that German industry was 
employed at less than two-thirds of capacity, and the price level at 
which that reduced output was being disposed of was thirty or forty 
per cent. below the price level of three or four years earlier when 
German industry was in equilibrium. The same applied to every 
country actually or ostensibly on the gold standard. 

This was what deterred debtors from paying, and the position was 
becoming so intolerable that it could not last much longer. It was 
impossible to foresee exactly what way out would be found. It might 
be Communism; it might be the simple process of abandoning the 
gold standard and letting the price level rise again; or it might be 
pure anarchical chaos. 

Some expedient could be found for liquidating the debts, on the 
assumption that they were good debts. German obligations would 
become good debts once German industry was fully employed and 
remunerative again. Mr. Balogh had made the ingenious suggestion 
that some system by which debts payable at short notice or on demand 
were converted into preference shares might be satisfactory, and he 
himself thought that it might. 

With regard to the debts of public bodies, no form of share-holding 
would be possible, but, as Mr. Balogh had suggested, some sort of 
composition ought to be practicable. It was unduly harsh to condemn 
municipalities and public bodies for borrowing to lay out parks or 
establish swimming-pools. If the borrowing for non-profit-earning 
enterprise made a country poorer on balance than it would otherwise 
have been, there would be greater difficulty in paying than if the 
money had been borrowed for remunerative enterprise, but the mere 
fact that particular enterprises did not yield a money income made 
no difference if the total mass of remunerative enterprise was as great 
as it would otherwise have been. The particular purpose to which 
foreign money happened to have been directed was entirely irrelevant 
to the capacity of the country to pay as a whole. 

In regard to the special position of the import of capital into 
Germany, Mr. Balogh had explained why the debtor countries all over 
the world had suffered more severely from the depression than the 
creditor countries. Whereas the effect of the cessation of external 
investment was favourable to the balance of payments of the lending 
countries, it was unfavourable to the balance of payments of the 
borrowing countries. Germany had been depleted of capital not only 

by the War but also, still more, by the inflation. There had been a 
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period of a few years during which the shortage of working capital in 
Germany was so intense that what was normally a creditor country 
had been forced to import capital on an enormous scale, in particular 
short-term capital. This was not because of special viciousness or 
imprudence, either on the part of German borrowers or on the part of 
foreign lenders, but because the after-effect of the inflation in Germany 
was a general distrust of money in all its forms, and the structure of 
money and bank credit did not grow again as fast as it should have 
done. The natural tendency for people to leave money on current 
account was checked and the shortage of working capital did not 
correct itself by a growth of bank deposits to their normal amount. 
To a large extent the value of bank deposits was composed of advances 
to industry, and when the bank deposits did not grow fast enough, the 
advances to industry did not grow fast enough, and the demand for 
capital for industry was satisfied from abroad. German industrialists 
were prepared to offer high rates of interest and the capital was supplied 
by foreign banks. That produced the dangerous situation which broke 
down when the failure of the Credit Anstalt advertised the virtual 
insolvency of the whole industry and commerce on which the loans 
were based. It was highly desirable that the short-term debts should 
somehow or other be turned into long-term debts, possibly by the 
preference shares suggested in the paper. 


Mr. OWEN JONEs said he himself was engaged in promoting in the 
International Chamber of Commerce an active campaign against the 
foreign exchange restrictions and control which existed in such a 
remarkable degree in Central Europe and South America. Were these 
restrictions really necessary in order to achieve the aims which Mr. 
Balogh had explained as those of the countries imposing them? Was 
it essential to cripple current trade in order to protect the credit 
situation in those countries? Was it necessary to spread the con- 
tagion by force of retaliation in many other countries? Was there no 
means of freeing current trade from these restrictions, so as to be able 
to check the general tendency to a stoppage of international trade ? 

Mr. Balogh had concentrated on the type of restriction which 
songht to prevent the movement of capital, but one use of the restric- 
tions was to control the volume of imports and obtain a balance of 
payments. The process appeared to be highly immoral. It entailed 
permitting, almost encouraging, imports and then impeding payment 
for those imports. If every country must try to establish a favourable 
balance of trade, in ignorance of the fact that the world’s imports were 
equal to the world’s exports, surely the straightforward means of 
exercising control would be by prohibiting or directly impeding the 
imports. It seemed dishonest to permit them and then impede pay- 
ment for them. The results of this policy were far-reaching. Trade 
dwindled. In restricting imports discrimination was used against one 
country or another, and that country retaliated. As soon as there 
were restrictions on payment, the banker became frightened and 
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_ bank credit for ordinary commerce disappeared, forward exchange 
facilities were removed from the market, and things were tending to a 
complete freezing of trade over a large area of the world. 

He wished to emphasise what Mr. Balogh had said as to the urgency 
of the situation. The ordinary ¢empo of international deliberation took 
so long to work out a problem that it would not suffice in this critical 
period. The bankers, in their negotiation of the “‘ Stillhalte ”’ agree- 
ments, had shown that problems could be solved, at any rate tem- 
porarily, quite quickly, and the larger problem of the solvency of the 
countries of Central Europe and South America ought to be similarly 
tackled on an urgent and large scale. The Central European countries 
themselves had attempted to negotiate clearing treaties with their 
nearest neighbours in order to facilitate trade. In each country a pool 
was set up and payments were made into the pool in respect of imports, 
and out of the pool in respect of exports. This meant barter, and 
though barter was a retrograde step, it would be better than nothing. 
But the treaties were not working very well, for example between 
Austria and Switzerland, Italy, or Hungary, because there was an 
external rate of exchange and the traders of Austria and Hungary 
wanted to exploit the export premiums granted by the external rates. 
The greatest objection was that such agreements involved compulsory 
submission to the clearing establishments and Sovietic organisation 
through the national banks or government offices. Apparently this 
was quite welcomed in Central Europe, but it was repugnant to 
countries in the West. The final objection was that of principle. 
These countries were insolvent, and by concluding such treaties with 
their neighbours they were acting like the bankrupt who granted a 
fraudulent preference in bankruptcy to his best friends. 


Mr. GRAHAM HUTTON said that alterations over a long period in 
the purchasing power of the standard of value undoubtedly lay at the 
centre of the crisis of debtor-creditor relationships, a point which 
Adam Smith had stressed with vehemence in his day. If the standard 
of value altered over any period, short or long, the services on the 
amount of capital invested at the beginning of the run weighed heavier 
on debtor countries. But people tended to forget that the beginnings 
of the crisis went further back than the stabilisation of the French 
currency and the consequent tendency of gold to flow to France. The 
crisis was obviously a world crisis of over-capitalisation. No par- 
ticular clue was to be found in Germany ; the fact that German industry 
was working at from one to two-thirds of capacity was not peculiar to 
that country. If there were not two standards and Great Britain went 
back on the gold standard, or the United States and Great Britain 
proceeded to inflate credit (not necessarily currency), the fundamental 
situation would not be altered; there would still be the same amount 


of potential production, agricultural and industrial, in the world. If . 


the gold countries and the non-gold countries came to some arrange- 
ment over debts and then proceeded to stabilisation, the problem 
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whether certain units should go out of production remained the same. 
Academic economists would endorse the view that certain marginal 
producers must in any case be allowed to go bankrupt, with complete 
loss to the investors, and then at a deflated price level profits would 
one day begin to be made once more and new investments of money 
with a different purchasing power would be made. But if all the 
nations steadfastly refused to let marginal producers go out of work, 
the only logical way out was to make some composition, some scaling 
down of values, and the financial problem of a kind of super-inflation 
to absorb the amount of productive capacity in existence still remained. 
If economic law was not to be left to knock out the marginal producers, 
under what financial system could the full three-thirds of production 
ever be used? 


Mr. WynpDHAM BEwgESs said that the fall in prices and the appre- 
ciation of gold had affected the whole world. Hungary had gone 
virtually bankrupt and the South American countries were in much 
the same position as Central Europe. Was not one of the essential 
things, in getting the world back into a paying position, to devise some 
method of causing inter-State charges to vary with the price of goods? 
Although the creditor countries would then receive considerably less 
than they wished to receive, they would probably receive more in the 
long run than was likely under the present system, and at any rate 
they were benefiting by the fall of prices so far as their buying 
requirements went. 

Was not the whole system of lending money to the poorer countries 
unsound? Were not the banks who lent the money to such countries 
the authors of the bankruptcy of the people to whom they lent? If 
money was lent at a rate of interest double or treble that at which it 
would be lent to a wholly solvent country, was it not saddling the 
country with a debt which it could not possibly repay? The bankers, 
knowing this, allowed people to advance money because the interest 
was high. But if a million pounds was lent to Bulgaria, for example, 
that million pounds did not produce any immediate return. That sum 
had to pay ten per cent., but it might be five years before it earned 
anything at all, and by that time half the capital would be gone in 
interest. It would surely be better to lower the interest and be 
remunerated by a larger allotment of capital at the end of the five years. 


A Member asked if it was possible for Central European States, as 
constituted under the Treaty of Versailles, to pay their way even in a 
time of moderate prosperity. Austria, in particular, with a third of 
its population concentrated in Vienna and the remainder in a moun- 
tainous region, would find great difficulty in ever being sufficiently 
productive to pay its way under the modern régime. 


THE CHAIRMAN, THE Ricut Hon. JAmMeEs F. Hope, said that he 
understood Mr. Balogh to advocate something in the nature of a capital 
reconstruction for the distressed countries of Central Europe. Many 
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people were familiar with the painful experience of finding that deben- 

‘tures, the interest on which was payable in fixed terms of cash, had 
had to be converted into preference or ordinary shares, which meant 
that instead of having a mortgage on the property, the shareholder 
was merely in the position of having an interest in the equity of the 
property under the company’s control. However unpleasant this 
might be, it was a necessary and salutary process, but it depended on 
what ultimate profits the company made—profits which were ascer- 
tainable. As far as human wit could devise, the position of the 
company was made clear by balance sheets, auditors and disclosing its 
working. The debenture-holders had a chance of finding that with 
the increased prosperity of the company they would get as much or 
more than before. But there was obvious difficulty in applying this 
internationally. It was not possible to put in auditors and ascertain 
what the growing prosperity of a country might be. Therefore if such 
a scheme as had been suggested by Mr. Balogh was to be devised, it 
would be necessary to agree on some index of prosperity whereby it 
would be possible to tell how far a country was coming back from 
the brink of insolvency to solvency and prosperity. The wit of man 
was doubtless equal to this, but it was essential before the sound 
principle which Mr. Balogh had advocated could be carried out. 


Mr. BALocH said, in reply, that with regard to the question as to 
the ability of the Central European countries to pay their way, if 
paying their way meant an American standard of life, the answer 
was certainly in the negative. He did not know what standard of life 
would be possible without foreign borrowing. There was no doubt 
that the clearing up of all these questions would have to be proceeded 
with very soon, and there would have to be an economic entente of 
some kind or another. It might be a Danubian Federation, or a 
European Union, or some other combination. Certainly there was a 
tendency in that direction and, though up till now the difficulties 
seemed overwhelming, it was to be hoped that it would lead to 
something. 

He agreed with two of Mr. Hawtrey’s points and disagreed with 
one. The fall of prices was, of course, the central problem. Tem- 
porisation was absolutely necessary for the moment. Whatever any 
country did, nothing could be achieved without knowing what would 
happen in the rest of the world. The proposition which he was doubtful 
about was that the capacity to pay was unaffected by non-productive 
use of loans. The capacity to pay a certain amount perhaps was not 
decreased, but the amount which had to be transferred—the liability 
of the country—was increased without a parallel increase in the 
capacity. Whether or not a loan was justified could be decided by 
inquiring whether or not the country was making expenditure which 
under normal circumstances and under the urge of normal economic 
factors she would not have made. A city, for example, could not 
build avenues, theatres and bathing-pools with loans at twelve and 
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a half per cent. (including commissions, etc.) without in the end going 
bankrupt even if the price level remained constant. The initial stages 
of the German foreign debt were not easy to analyse. The replenish- 
ment of working capital had had to be done by import. The money 
capital was, of course, also lacking, as could be seen by considering 
the position of the Reichsbank at the end of 1923, just after Schacht 
took over the banking system of Germany. But then there ensued 
some inflation, which was the more dangerous as it immediately reacted 
on the balance of payments. The Mark was again in danger and it was 
necessary to restrict credit. There then began a flow of capital into 
the country which altered the whole capital structure, and even had the 
- fall in prices not occurred, there would still have been the question 
of economic readjustments because when that flow of capital ceased, 
the capital structure built up on that flow must have become partly un- 
productive. Ifcertain houses were being built by the imported capital, 
then that meant that a certain amount of brick-making machinery 
had to be established; the manufacturer reckoned on a certain demand 
for such machinery, and when for one reason or another the capital 
flow into Germany ceased and so many houses could not be built, 
whether the building was profitable or not, it meant that the factories 
producing brick-making machinery would be without work and would 
go bankrupt. The problem was not merely one of a fall in prices, but 
also the special problem emanating from the fact that a certain surplus 
flow of capital ceased to flow into the Central European countries. 
He felt that he could not give an adequate answer to Mr. Hutton’s 
question. The over-capitalisation problem, in the physical sense, 
depended on whether in the last boom period there had been anticipated 
such a flow for investment as would or would not be forthcoming in 
the new equilibrium position. Some people were inclined to be 
deflationists and considered that during the last boom more purchasing 
power had been created than was actually safe, more than would be 
safe in the next equilibrium without the repeated creation of additional 
purchasing power, which ought to be avoided if we were to escape 
further fluctuations on a monetary basis. But nobody knew whether 
this was true or not. Probably some surplus capacity would exist. 
One must try to build up the money capital structure, as compared 
with the real capital structure in buildings and so forth, in a way that 
would be pliable enough not to cause waves of distrust as soon as 
something happened to the earning power of the physical capital. 
From that point of view the banking which allowed fixed interest and 
fixed capital amount debts, without at the same time trying for some 
kind of stabilisation, was the most unorthodox kind of banking. 
Liabilities which were fixed in amount were incurred when assets were 
worth—heaven alone knew what. But the orthodox bankers were 
always the most unorthodox, as they maintain that it is “‘ dangerous ” 
to look into the matter and try to safeguard the assets. Maybe 
Professor Keynes was right when he said that the bankers, if they 


were to be saved, would be saved against themselves. 
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Mr. F. W. Hirst in the Chair. 


I was asked to address you this evening. I was at first a 
little doubtful as to what to make the subject of my paper. I 
felt tempted to deal with the more immediate topics under dis- 
cussion, such as Empire Preference, the Gold Standard, or the 
political situation. The reason why I chose as I did is simple. 
In relation to the basic racial and economic factors which I hope 
to outline to-night, all other questions in South Africa at the 
present time pale into insignificance; and without an under- 
standing of them I do not think many of the decisions of South 
Africa in Empire relations can be sympathetically considered, 
for much of the bitterness that some think they hear in South 
African controversies, and much of the pessimism that will be 
discovered among large sections of the instructed population, 
are due to the same fundamental factors. 

Little more than half a century ago the difficulties now before 
South Africa can hardly be said to have existed, except in a very 
embryonic stage in a small part of Cape Colony. In the rest of 
the country economic activities were few. The wants of the 
European inhabitants were satisfied by a primitive form of 
subsistence farming, which differed little from the pastoralism 
of the natives whose land the Europeans had taken, combined 
with hunting and the satisfaction of a few modern wants by 
exchange. Any widespread arable farming was prevented by 
lack of communications and was discouraged by the danger of 
native wars and by climatic conditions or disease. 

In short, prior to 1860 the capitalist imperialist exploitation 
of South Africa had not begun. What exploitation there was, 
was more akin to the conquests of ancient times, in which the 
conquered were supplanted by the conquerors. The wholesale 
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appropriation of what was once native land enormously increased 
the dispersal of the European population, thereby killing any 
hope of really sound white agriculture. At the same time, such 
masses of natives were left, in areas dotted about the country 
and at the beck and call of European farmers, as to perpetuate 
the ill effects of the earlier dependence of the colonists on slave 
labour. This is the real origin of the now traditional form of 
extensive agriculture. 

Thus the early relationship of black and white in South 
Africa was largely a military one. In so far as the native was 
needed he was allowed to remain; otherwise he was continuously 
pushed back into smaller areas of his own. By the time of the 
diamond and gold discoveries of the last part of the nineteenth 
century the stage was set in an almost ironic fashion for the 
imperialist developments which were to follow. The emissaries 
of Europe—exploration, finance, and mining companies—who 
now opened up South Africa, with the optimism and enthusiasm 
characteristic of similar incursions elsewhere, were confronted 
not only by primitive native races, as in the rest of Africa, but 
also by a European race which was still at a level of civilisation 
at least two hundred years behind that of the new immigrants. 
Economic imperialism in South Africa, therefore, exploited two 
civilisations weaker than its own, and it is well to remember 
that it was not only the native who frequently sold his birth- 
right for the then proverbial African standard of value, a bottle 
of gin. To this day South Africa is faced by the difficulty that 
it still harbours at least three levels of civilisation—that of the 
natives, that of the Europeans who have not emerged from the 
patriarchal traditions of the original settlers and are still mainly 
pastoralists (or of those who have actually fallen below this 
stage), and lastly, that of those who are definitely fitted for the 
modern European capitalistic society which South Africa strives 
to be. The struggle of these different levels of civilisation con- 
tinues to this day and provides the real clue to the bitterness of 
the backvelder against the European uitlander; for the uitlander 
destroyed and is further destroying his seventeenth-century 
civilisation, in a manner just as fatal as that in which his ancestors 
uprooted the primitive society of the native tribes. 

There is no need for me to outline here the remarkable 
developments which have resulted in South Africa since this 
impact upon it of the full forces of organised capitalism, and 
how, within a short span of fifty years, an economically primitive 
subsistence economy has been enabled to enter the ranks of the 
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modern economic communities of the West, producing for world 
markets, providing for a large section of the European population 
a standard of life above even that of many European countries, 
and producing for itself innumerable varieties of goods for which 
only fifteen years ago it was entirely dependent on the outside 
world. Not only is there no need to stress these remarkable 
cultural, economic, and political advances; on the contrary, it is 
necessary for me to divert your attention away from them, for 
it is the very rapidity with which this development has taken 
place in certain areas and among certain sections of the popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa, that has blinded South Africans 
themselves to the realities of the problems which confront them 
and the foundations upon which this modern Western State is 
based. 

Most of those who came to South Africa from the beginning 
of the ’sixties and onwards, came mainly to make use of its 
resources, human and material, and to build up as rapidly as 
possible that whole system of communications, administration, 
and government which would result in the wealth they desired 
being produced as quickly as possible. For the most part they 
did not come as the careful builders of a new society; on the 
contrary, they thought, in so far as they thought of these things 
at all, that the very pursuance of their primary interest, the 
exploitation of the wealth of the country, would bring about a 
constant stream of European immigrants and would result in 
the automatic growth in South Africa of a wealthy State, running 
a course somewhat similar to, even if not quite as dazzling as 
that of the United States of America. 

There was a small minority of men and women who saw the 
deep waters running swiftly underground, who were aware of 
the real problems and, in the words of the inimitable Olive 
Schreiner, knew “ that they were working out . . . the future 
of the land, and dealing with the vast twentieth-century problem 
of the mixture and government of mixed peoples’; they were 
determined to struggle with the problem with 
“that deep conviction, buried somewhere in our nature, not to be 
eradicated, that man as man is a great and important thing, that the 
right to himself and his existence is the incontestable property of all 
men; and above all the conviction that not only we have a right and 
are bound to preserve it for ourselves, but that where we come into 
contact with others we are bound to implant it or preserve it in 
them.” 


But the mass were eager for economic progress and in their 
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eagerness they made certain assumptions—dangerous but con- 
venient. They assumed without much investigation that the 
country had not only mineral but also unbounded agricultural 
wealth; they assumed that in the wake of the trail they were 
blazing would come an unending stream of immigrants; they 
assumed that the land was blessed with inexhaustible native 
labour resources which they had the right to use at negligible 
rates of remuneration and on the basis that the native peoples 
were to be hewers of wood and drawers of water always, never 
to take a part in the determination of the future South African 
State; lastly, they assumed that all Europeans in South Africa 
had the right to be regarded as equal, ignoring the differences 
between those who still lived in the seventeenth century and 
those who were fitted for the twentieth century, believing, no 
doubt, that the gulf between them would soon be bridged, or 
submerged by the tide of immigrants. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the present position in 
South Africa, it is interesting to see what did happen to those 
seventeenth-century pastoralists whom the optimists of the late 
*nineties so readily ignored. They gave rise to two classes, both 
destined to fail badly in their efforts to keep abreast of the 
economic development of the rest of the community. 

The first class was composed of those who, no longer able to 
carve out for themselves the large areas of land which were so 
essential for successful existence under the traditional economy, 
had to cke out existence on poorer and smaller areas of land, 
acquired mostly by the process of subdivided inheritance. On 
these areas they were almost bound to fail, since the farming 
methods with which they were acquainted were those suited only 
to the extensive and primitive system of exploitation by large 
landowners working with much “ cheap ” labour. 

This first class, therefore, tended always to sink to the level 
of the second class, those who, forced to give up even the small 
areas they owned, became directly dependent on land-owning 
relatives, for whom they worked in one capacity or another but 
without any real economic status. For the dominant South 
African economy, as we have seen, was that of the landowner 
valuing his land, owing to historical conditions, not for the sake 
of efficient exploitation but because it gave an independent home 
for white men and command over the labour of black men. Into 
this form of organisation the whites who were not landowners 
did not fit. They were allowed to remain as relatives on the 
farms of their kinsmen, but this was all. It is not surprising 
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that the ignorance of the old land-owning classes, their stubborn 
hold on the land and their equally stubborn opposition to modern 
methods of finance and intensive culture, should have led, and 
in fact could only lead, to a still further degradation of these 
people, to whom the benefits of training and education, and, 
above all, the self-interest and spur of opportunity were denied. 
Thus it was that these landless Europeans became at last what 
they were treated as—Poor Whites—regarded as little more fit 
economically than the other section of the South African economy 
from which the opportunity for economic improvement was 
withheld by the same system. 

The powerful seventeenth-century land-owning class knew 
practically nothing of modern forms of agriculture or of the 
economic use of labour, whether black or white, and so far as 
white labour was concerned, it had no interest init. It provided 
no secure, or even moderately efficient, system of land tenure 
for white labour, no ladder by which the poor non-land-owning 
agriculturist might be able, and be stimulated, to rise to better 
things. In this paradise of the pioneer but, according to modern 
standards, tragically inefficient landowner, living for himself 
rather than as a productive unit of society, there was room for 
no other white men but those degraded by a system which did 
not know how to use them to the inefficient level of masses of 
ignorant native labourers. It is not surprising that an economic- 
ally backward land-owning community, unable to devise for its 
kinsmen a system by which they would be able to prosper on the 
land, did not understand the economy of training natives in 
agriculture and did not attempt to raise their productive capacity 
by a suitable system of land tenure. 

The old military policy of confining natives to locations and 
native areas and doing practically nothing for their development 
in those areas, provided they came out to work when needed, was 
retained. Economically the subject races were not to be regarded 
as an undeveloped asset, but as a source of so-called ‘‘ cheap ” 
labour for a minority of the European population. It was a 
policy that for obvious reasons the new immigrants of the 
nineteenth century saw no reason to disturb. 

As a result of these conditions it is not surprising that since 
the Union the flow of immigration has shown a progressive decline 
and has for years been practically negligible. Even during the 
prosperous years from 1925 to 1929, the total net surplus of 
immigrants taking up permanent residence in the Union over 
those permanently departing from the Union amounted only to 
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13,552—1.e. under 3000 a year. Even more significant is the fact 
that the net British immigration over the whole period was 
sixteen, allowing for the emigration of South Africans of British 
descent. For although these economic pioneers, who between 
1890 and 1906 streamed into South Africa, could ignore the 
huge areas peopled by the black men at a primitive standard of 
civilisation, and the large areas owned by white men at a later 
but not modern level of economic development, the immigrants 
they hoped would follow could not ignore them. Huge streams 
of immigrants are composed mainly of the poor; they emigrate 
to seek for better opportunities; they desire to find in the 
country of their adoption an economic and social ladder, both 
in agriculture and industry, which, beginning as labourers at the 
bottom, they can climb to reach the independence it offers at 
the top. In South Africa there is no such ladder. There is 
instead a deep gulf between the native workers who toil at the 
bottom and the small number of skilled men who hold the citadel 
of independence at the top, and even the Poor White cannot 
find a path to land ownership in the midst of the primitive land 
hunger that dominates the country. 

Thus the assumption that all white men in South Africa 
could be regarded as equal was falsified; the assumption that 
immigration would bridge the gap was belied; and lastly, we 
must add that the assumption that South Africa is a land of 
unlimited agricultural possibilities can no longer be regarded as 
tenable. Notwithstanding the far-reaching changes in pro- 
ductivity which would without doubt be brought about by the 
changes in methods to which I shall refer later, South Africans 
have been forced to the realisation that their country is agri- 
culturally relatively poorer than other new countries, such as 
the Argentine Republic and Canada, and that it suffers most 
harshly from lack of adequate rainfall, lack of rivers, and other 
climatic and natural difficulties. 


Let us now examine in brief outline the economy that has 
been built up as a result of the historical influences and beliefs 
which we have so far discussed. 

There have been those who have thought it best to represent 
the colonisation of the Union pictorially by a Britisher chasing 
a Boer, the British bringing up the rear by annexing the terri- 
tories which the Dutch had cleared for European colonisation. 

I think that it would be better to represent the Union of 
South Africa as a country which is basically at a lower standard 
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of civilisation than the skeleton which the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have superimposed upon it. This skeleton 
of the modern European State is very well indicated by examin- 
ing the railway map of the country. The multitudinous branch 
lines that meander away until they appear simply to lose them- 
selves may be said to represent the outposts of the twentieth- 
century economic invasion. That over 50 per cent. of these 
lines have never paid and should long ago have been pulled up 
may be regarded as an illustration of the difficulties attendant 
on the extension of the modern economic system into the real 
South African foundation. More interesting still is it to note 
the areas which the railways seem to have avoided altogether ; 
most of those which are inhabitable at all will be found to be 
densely populated by natives, the so-called native areas. The 
reason why in the first case in primitive European areas the 
railways were built but did not pay, while in the second they 
were not built at all, is also indicative of the wider South African 
problem; for it is largely due to the fact that the European 
has the vote, irrespective of his standard of civilisation, and 
he demanded and got railways even if he did not use them for 
his products and whether or not they would pay. The non- 
European has not got the vote and so nobody bothered whether 
the railways would or would not pay in his areas. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the way in which the railway map shows 
the original goals of the economic invaders—first the diamond 
fields and then the gold mines—and how, like an army, they laid 
their light military lines of advance irrespective of the natural 
contours of the country. 

The present distribution of the population of the Union is 
similarly significant. One would not expect large modern urban 
communities in South Africa at a high standard of life as in 
Australia, and one does not find them. In the Australian 
Commonwealth 43 per cent. of the population live in urban 
communities of more than 100,000 people. In the Union the 
corresponding percentage is nine. Sydney and Melbourne with 
their respective suburbs each have about a million of population. 
South Africa’s largest city, Johannesburg, has under 300,000 
inhabitants, while if the eight municipalities which stretch out 
along the fifty miles of the Gold Reef from Krugersdorp to Springs 
are regarded as one urban area, the population still only slightly 
exceeds half a million, of whom only about 280,000 are Europeans. 
It is worth noting that, after the Witwatersrand area, there are 
only three other towns with a population of more than 50,000 
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Europeans, Pretoria, Capetown and Durban; then come Port 
Elizabeth and East London, with just over 20,000 Europeans. 
The same disproportion is noticeable in the urban and rural 
populations of the two countries, Australia showing 62 per cent. 
urban population as against 25 per cent. for the Union. In the 
case of the Union the figure is lowered by the native, who is still 
largely a country dweller, but for our purpose it is all the more 
significant. There is an increasing urbanisation of the Union’s 
population, but the urbanisation of the white population is more 
than usually discomforting. It largely represents the final 
failure of the Afrikander on the land; it is the last phase of 
that descent from the status of a patriarchal landowner with 
which his fathers began. Now he has to find relief work in the 
towns. 

It is interesting to note that approximately 57 per cent. of 
the population are of Dutch South African descent and 24 per 
cent. British. The British predominate, as we would expect, 
almost solely in the urban areas. The age-distribution of this 
white population is even more significant. Dr. Holloway, the 
Director of Census and Statistics, has shown, in a paper from 
which these figures are taken, that in 1926 the population of 
Dutch descent predominated over that of British descent in all 
the age-groups except 45-49 and 50-54, and that the Dutch 
group preponderates at an increasing rate as the ages decrease. 
These facts need no comment. 

The densest native population is that which is concentrated 
for industrial purposes along the Witwatersrand and in Durban. 
The densest rural native population occurs on the Natal coast- 
belt in Herschel. At the census of 1921 the Bantu population 
numbered four and three-quarter millions—just over three times 
the white population. There are also about 413,000 coloured 
and other mixed peoples, and some 170,000 Asiatics. 

The heart of the modern European South African economy 
is the Witwatersrand, the gold-mining area. I do not think that 
it is an exaggeration to regard 80 per cent. of the activities of 
this area as being dependent at present upon the gold-mining 
industry. The extent of the strain that is thrown upon the 
heart of this economy is not asarule realised. The usual estimates 
of the South African national income do not bring out sufficiently 
clearly the extent to which a large part of the activities which 
appear under such classifications as commerce, manufacturing, 
banking, transport, etc. are practically inseparable from the 
gold-mining industry or those employed in gold mining. 
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For example, a large part of the activities of the coastal 
towns is really directly or indirectly due to the existence of the 
Witwatersrand, very much of the manufacturing activity of the 
country is directly dependent upon it, while the greatest burden 
of the protective tariff falls on the population of the gold-mining 
area. In a Memorandum submitted to the recent Low Grade 
Ore Commission in Johannesburg, I have estimated that about 
45 per cent. of the direct and indirect revenues collected in 1929 
by the Central and Provincial Governments can be attributed 
to the existence of the gold mines. Actually, for the years from 
1924-30 the Witwatersrand accounted for 46-3 per cent. of the 
total Union Central Government income tax collection alone. 

Further light on this matter is obtained by examining the 
import and export statistics of the Union. In 1929 gold exports 
at their estimated value in sterling formed 52-2 per cent. of the 
total visible Union exports and 63:5 per cent. of the total visible 
Union imports. If the gold exports for that year are taken at 
the average values ruling from 1909-13, these figures become 
62-6 per cent. and 101-4 per cent. respectively, and they can then 
be compared with the figures for 1911, which are 63:3 per cent. 
and 94:8 per cent. Thus gold exports still form practically the 
same percentage of the visible exports and imports of the Union 
that they did in 1911. Moreover, in 1911 the value of gold 
produced on the Witwatersrand expressed per head of the mean 
European population of the Union in that year was {26:20 and 
in 1922 it was still {24:22. Lastly, it should be noted that the 
gold exports still form 44 per cent. of the Union’s total visible 
and invisible exports. 

In other words, the gold-mining industry still occupies a 
place of the same importance in the external trade of the Union 
as it did twenty-one years ago. There is reason to believe that 
in coming years, with the enormous change that occurred in 
price levels after 1929, the last year for which the above statistics 
are available, exports other than gold will suffer in volume and 
gold will therefore assume an even more important position in 
the Union’s external trade. It is at any rate significant that in 
the peak year before the depression agricultural and pastoral 
exports, measured at 1909-13 values, have only increased from 
18-7 per cent. of the total Union exports in 1909 to 25-7 per cent. 
in 1929. Even the absolute increase in agricultural and pastoral 
exports between 1909 and 1929 of £17,385,795 (recorded, 2.¢. 
unadjusted values) was not much more than the increase in 
gold exports in the same period, which amounted to £14,272,241. 
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These figures are important, because for years the Union has 
been assuming that it was gradually replacing the wasting 
gold assets of the country by permanent agricultural develop- 
ment. So far the Union has not succeeded in that policy, and 
one is dubious of the real permanence of the advance that has 
taken place, for much of the present South African agricultural 
production is, strange as it may sound, subsidised and protected 
at the expense of the mining industry. Moreover, the extensive 
railway system of the Union actually pivots on the Witwatersrand 
area, which provides its best paying traffic, makes possible sub- 
sidised rates for manufacturing and farming products, and pays 
for the losses on the numerous branch lines. In other words, 
the Witwatersrand is not only equal in importance to a fifth 
province of the Union, but is the real fountain head of the highest 
standards of civilisation of the European community. There 
can be little doubt that, as matters stand at present, the gold 
industry is bearing a heavier proportion of the direct and indirect 
costs of maintaining the European South African State than ever 
before—and this twenty-one years after Union. 

Yet on what do these maximum standards of European 
civilisation rest, even on the Witwatersrand? Out of about 
213,000 persons at work during 1930 on the Witwatersrand only 
about 19,000 were white. The white workers, however, obtained 
about £8,200,000 as remuneration for their exertions, while the 
194,000 natives and other coloured persons received {£6,700,000. 
The average wage for Europeans working underground per shift 
was 24S. 9d.; for natives it was 2s. 3d. per shift plus free quarters 
and food estimated to cost 104d. per shift worked. 

A rigid ratio of natives to European workers is imposed upon 
the industry. The ratio was 8-6 natives to one European in 
1899, it is 9:2 to-day. The Witwatersrand not only sets the 
standard for the country as regards the wage that the European 
strives for, but also expresses the traditional method of labour 
throughout the country. Everywhere economic activities are 
based on the firm tradition that the native shall remain an 
unskilled worker obtainable at a low customary wage, working 
under so-called European supervision, and prevented by law 
and custom from doing work which will yield him higher wages. 

The native has penetrated into every accessible place of the 
European community. He forms the basis of all its activities. 
As it is with mining so it is with agriculture, in which the per- 
centage of native occupied persons is no less than 74. In private 
manufacturing industry it is 59. But the 59 per cent. of non- 
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European workers, including Asiatics, took in 1927-28 only 
25°8 per cent. (or an average of £53 per annum) in wages, while 
the 41 per cent. of European workers received about 74 per cent. 
of the wage bill. Everywhere the native’s innate ability and 
productive capacity are held in check and he is excluded from 
all benefits such as social legislation or trade union activity 
might give or obtain for him. 

This traditional policy can be continued for a very simple 
economic reason, namely, that the supply of native labour is 
by every means possible kept so immobile (in the technical, 
economic sense of the word) that it is always greater than the 
demand for it. By law, by strict convention, and by trade 
union restriction, the native is prevented from doing skilled 
work or work that involves the handling of any machinery; he 
is not allowed to purchase land outside a native area (the native 
areas, it is well known, are so overcrowded that economic farming 
has become practically impossible, and the poverty in these 
areas as a consequence is so great that it leads to the periodic 
emigration of the greater part of the male population to seek 
work elsewhere); he is not allowed to lease land anywhere; he 
is by law not allowed to remain unemployed in most urban areas 
for more than a very limited period, and the breaking of his 
contract of service is a criminal offence; and, lastly, he is taxed 
at a rate which, in relation to his meagre income, is very onerous 
and much heavier than the taxation of the poor in other 
communities. 

Now this exploitation of the native peoples is the result of 
both an unconscious and a conscious purpose. The aim is to 
safeguard the skeleton European State that has been established 


in South Africa, and it is the purpose of this analysis to show - 


just exactly how far the policy of exploitation is realising its 
objective. 

When the white trade unionist insists on the Colour Bar— 
that is, on those regulations which in effect prevent the native 
from doing skilled work—he does so because he realises full well 
that he is able to obtain a wage which gives him, in certain 
occupations, a standard of life described in the Economic and 
Wage Commission Report of 1925 as “far higher than in any 
European country, higher than in Australia, about as high as in 
Canada, and exceeded only in the United States.” These wages 
are as high as they are because they are the rates of white workers, 
while the great majority of wage-earners in South African industry 
and agriculture are natives, Coloureds, and Asiatics; they are 
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the wages of mechanics, building artisans, miners, and printers— 
the rates of a small skilled class of urban white labour. 


When one examines the wage distribution in South Africa 
as a whole, one obtains a different picture. In the Minority 
Report of the same Commission, figures are given which indicate 
that approximately 55 per cent. of all wage-earners in the Union 
in 1925 received between {9 and £36 per annum. The favoured 
class earning {240 to £500 per annum did not form 5 per cent. 
of the total number of wage-earners, and there are practically 
no non-Europeans among them. Yet we find that white workers 
actually formed 2 per cent. of the group of wage-earners receiving 
only from £9 to £36 per annum, and over 8 per cent. of the £30 
to £60 group. 

The reason for this apparently paradoxical state of affairs is 
not far to seek and has for years been pointed out by those who 
have investigated the South African economy. The high standard 
of life pertaining in some European sections of the community is 
reached solely and simply by the maintenance of an almost 
unique monopolistic rigidity, which results in their obtaining 
the cream of the productivity of the society at the expense of 
restricting the economic development of the other classes of the 
economy (and of the economy as a whole) and keeping them 
down to a standard of life which frequently approaches as near 
as seems practically possible to the theoretical subsistence level 
of wages of classical economists. 

But poverty, inefficiency, resulting low productivity and the 
misdirection or waste of economic and labour resources know no 
Colour Bar; their effects cannot be isolated in water-tight com- 
partments. A policy of maintaining a monopolistic artificial 
wage standard, which may have begun with the intention of 
restricting only the native to the subsistence level, has ended by 
having to exclude an increasing number of even capable white 
workers from the ranks of the fortunate. There is room at the 
top only for a small number of white skilled workers, since by 
hypothesis the ratio of skilled to unskilled is an artificial one in 
South Africa. An increasing number of white workers is pre- 
vented from finding skilled work and has to compete with the 
artificially overcrowded unskilled labour market, which means 
accepting rates of wages which make even a much-diluted form 
of the customary European standard of life quite impossible. 
For the uneducated, illiterate, sometimes degenerate Poor White 
from the country there is no opportunity at all, unless the 
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State relief work on the railways and roads can be regarded as 
such. 

The policy of creating a skeleton European economic organisa- 
tion which is to live on the fat of the land may be possible when 
the European community is very small or simply administers 
the land without settling permanently and extending. But 
once this is no longer the case it will be affected, for good or ill, 
to an increasing degree by the general level of productivity of 
the country. The larger it grows, the less becomes the possi- 
bility of maintaining an artificial relationship which assumes that 
the country can be divided into two separate economies, one 
primitive and poverty-stricken, the other yielding the highest 
standards of European civilisation. 

The real tragedy of the present position in South Africa lies 
not so much in the fact that the product is unequally divided 
between the different races, as in the fact that the national 
income, as a result of that policy, is a mere fraction of what it 
could be. Nowhere is that illustrated better than in agriculture. 

In the native reserves some 3,000,000 people have for years 
been put to no better activities than those enabling them just 
to exist on an avowedly under-nourished standard of life—the 
1,500,000 actually occupied in native agriculture produce no 
more than £5 per annum per occupied person—and the South 
African State as a whole is incurring a net liability in that the 
fertility of this overcrowded land is being visibly destroyed. 
European agriculture presents a poor picture when compared 
with the progress in other Dominions and countries. I do not 
wish to weary you with figures, but investigation shows that the 
average yield per morgen of the main South African crop, even 
of the export crops for which the country is known, is very small 
when compared with that of similar crops in other countries. To 
take only one example, the yield of maize is only 5:6 bags per 
morgen in South Africa, as compared with 15-6 in Australia, 
15‘9 in the Argentine Republic, and 16-4 in the United States. 
Part of the lower yield is probably due to climatic conditions, 
but this cannot be the whole cause. Agriculture in South Africa 
is conducted on a primitive system in which only about 6 per 
cent. of the European farmers are labourers, the rest are owners 
or relatives of the owner, or occupiers, who all of them do little 
more than supervise some 368,000 inefficient natives who do the 
real work. It is not possible for me to examine this system in 
detail, but it will be obvious to all how far it differs from the 
systems of farming which provide an incentive to those occupied 
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in it by means of a proper system of land tenure. It will also 
be apparent how inferior must be the system of working with 
untrained natives receiving a purely nominal wage, under con- 
ditions very much approaching economic slavery and without 
any hope of advancement, to those systems of farming which 
enlist the individual self-interest of the cultivator or employ 
highly skilled farm labourers. 

In manufacturing industry the artificial labour conditions 
bring about a similar state of affairs.1 Attempts to increase the 
efficiency and productivity of labour or to use labour-saving 
devices are made uneconomic by the drag on the unskilled labour 
market and the so-called “ cheapness” of native labour. The 
general productivity of industry is very low as compared with 
that in other countries, based as it is on labour which in industry 
has even less chance of advancement than in agriculture. More- 
over, its market is limited by the very organisation on which it 
rests, for the consuming power of the mass of the South African 
population, owing to the causes which we have outlined, is at 
a minimum. 

As a result, the total national income per occupied person in 
South Africa, excluding native reserves and locations, in 1923 
was only {96 per annum—a little over half the corresponding 
figure for Australia, a little over a third of that for Canada, and 
a little over a quarter of that for the United States. It is 
doubtful, however, if even this low figure gives an adequate 
picture of the real situation of the country as a whole, for if 
the native reserves and locations are included, the income per 
head of occupied persons falls to £43 and the income per head 
of population becomes £26. 

These low figures can be regarded as the final illustration of 
the failure of those who thought that in South Africa there 
could be created permanently, side by side yet for ever separate, 
a European civilisation with high modern standards of comfort 
and a non-European civilisation kept in a state of ignorance 
and living at a degraded standard of mere existence. Both those 
who took over this ideal from the slave-owning times at the Cape 
and those who pursued it in accordance with the acquisitive aims 
of imperialist exploitation without thought of the morrow, 
failed adequately to foresee what the problems of the mixture 
and admixture of races and civilisations would be when South 


1 Detailed statistics concerning manufacturing and agricultural productivity 
are given by.the author in a symposium: Coming of Age: Studies in South 
African Citizenship and Politics. Maskew Miller (Cape Town) ; Simpkin Marshall 
(London). 1931. 
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Africa would contain, not a handful of colonists but a large 
permanent European population with a high standard of life, 
rooted in the South African soil as much as the children of the 
earliest Dutch pioneers or the earliest native tribes that reached 
the boundary of their wanderings at the Great Fish River. 

The majority both inside and outside South Africa still do | 
not realise fully the burden that confronts the European South 
African State. There are some who still attempt day-dream 
solutions such as those suggested to them by the blessed word 
“ segregation,” not realising to this day that one might just as 
well attempt the economic operation of segregating the manual 
workers of England from the rest of English society. Dreamers 
of these dreams, as is to be expected, have never been able to 
indicate just how and to where, in fact, they would segregate 
5,000,000 natives, and what to do with the Europeans in South 
Africa when they had done so. 

Then there are those who write as if all that is necessary is a 
cessation of economic colonial exploitation by the withdrawal 
of the European exploiters. They do not realise that the segre- 
gation of nearly 2,000,000 Europeans in South Africa is just as 
impossible as the segregation of the natives. 

The real problem that confronts the European in South Africa 
who has so far enjoyed a high standard of life, is that it is becom- 
ing clearer with every year that passes that he can no longer 
shirk the heavy task of raising to a higher standard of life the two 
civilisations in South Africa which he has so far exploited. 
Already the ceaseless trek of the backward Poor White into the 
urban areas is forcing one Government after another to take 
increasing note of him, merely by his embarrassing presence. 
Till now it has been possible to fob him off by pointing to the 
native as the cause of his ills, but it will not be for long. Already 
he is realising that the founders of the South African European 
State have been too busy, and the owners of its land too selfish 
to care for either him or the black man on the lowest rung of the 
ladder. Students of the Poor White problem have long come to 
the conclusion that only a recasting of the whole patriarchal 
extensive land-ownership system into one with secure land 
tenure leading to land-ownership by a white as well as a black 
peasantry, will save a large proportion of the remaining Europeans 
on the land from becoming Poor Whites and ease the disastrous 
pressure upon the unskilled native labour market. 

The politicians, however, are still endeavouring to meet the 
situation by the traditional policy of repressing the native. 
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The proposals now for five years before the South African Parlia- 
ment contain nothing that points to a realisation of the fact that, 
unless everything is done to raise the productivity of all sections 
of the country by giving to both the Poor White and the native 
equal opportunity of work, of land ownership and land tenure, 
of acquiring skill, of education and culture, the skeleton of 
advanced European civilisation will gradually sag under its own 
weight. 

For it is important to note that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the exploitation of one class by another where the 
latter by saving brings about a construction of capital goods 
which may at some future time rebound to the advantage of the 
whole community, and the exploitation of one civilisation by 
another where the latter merely consumes continuously the 
surplus income which it has not only not produced but has 
obtained by imposing great hardships on the real producers. 
There is reason to believe that in South Africa most of the depriva- 
tion suffered by the native proletariat leads in large part only 
to a higher standard of continuous consumption by those who 
are getting more than they have produced, and who are themselves 
demoralised as a result. 

There are many who realise that the time for choosing which 
road South Africa must take is at hand. There is the artisan 
who can find no work for his educated son; there is the manu- 
facturer who suffers from the restricted South African market ; 
and there are the younger men at the University who watch 
with growing alarm the gradual ruination of the white man on 
the land, who are aware of the great potentialities of the native 
worker and know that the policy of restriction is preventing the 
development of South Africa’s vast mineral resources and of its 
agricultural resources. But they cannot yet give practical shape 
to their ideals and hopes, for the mass of the voters of South 
Africa are still the landowners who desire no change, and the 
backward Poor Whites who have not yet realised that the policy 
which keeps down the native is the same policy as has been 
responsible for their own ruin. There can be no doubt that on 
the whole South Africa fears the future, and that fear, as always, 
paralyses its faculties in this great question. 

The Government still attempts to meet the growing difficulties 
by redoubling in severity the very restrictions upon the native 
population which have failed so lamentably in the past. The 
notorious Native Service Contract Bill, which endeavours finally 
to legalise a vast system of agricultural serfdom, which definitely 
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-reaffirms the prohibition of native land-ownership or tenure 
outside the native areas, which by turning thousand of homeless 
natives from the land will increase beyond comprehension the 
pressure on the native labour market and will force these people 
to work on even worse terms than ever before, is an illustration 
of the mentality of the majority of the present South African 
electors. At the same time, this majority attempts to settle the 
Poor White problem by similar artificial measures such as the 
protection of industries, the construction of uneconomic irriga- 
tion works, the provision of relief work, and the substitution of 
white workers for natives at wages subsidised by the Government. 

A minority still hopes for the statesman with the courage to 
lead the country away from the traditions of the past in the 
realisation that South Africa must begin the construction of a 
State which is at least economically united, and which realises 
its responsibility for the backward civilisations which it harbours. 
Failing this, it foresees that the demoralisation and poverty which 
are engendered by the foundation of a modern European State on 
the basis of economic slavery will lead to chaos. 


Summary of Discussion. 


DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON drew attention to the Commission 
appointed by the ex-Governor-General to investigate native con- 
ditions, which had been going seriously into the problems and whose 
report was nearing publication. A great deal in recent years had 
been done for the training of the Poor White, and she hoped that the 
lecturer—whom she sincerely thanked for his valuable address— 
would also give some information about the settlement of natives on 
small holdings in the eastern part of Cape Province which had been 
going on for a considerable time. She suggested there was some 
source of hope for the future in these measures. 

In connection with the modernisation of industry in South Africa 
there had been social welfare development on a noteworthy scale for 
all grades of workers, Hottentots, Bantus, the mixed races, and right 
up to the Poor Whites. She had seen factories in which welfare 
managers looked after the workers, showing similar respect for them 
all. In the gold-mining industry in Johannesburg there was one of 
the most remarkable illustrations in the world of what could be done 
by medical science to minimise the risk to health from silicosis, an 
affection of the lungs due to that occupation. Every single worker 
was medically examined and very large sums of money had been 
spent by South African mine-owners in developing the work. 

Large factories were to be seen employing all grades of workers, 
the Hottentots doing the roughest work, the more imaginative Bantu 
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doing better work, then the coloured people and white people at the 
top; all were supervised by the Factory Inspectorate under a far- 
seeing Englishman, pursuing the latest ideas of modern welfare 
development, who was the Chief Inspector of Factories. 


A MEMBER said that in 1928, when she visited South Africa, she 
had been told that the position from the native point of view was 
really very serious. At a hospital near Fort Beaufort in Cape Province, 
she had been told that most of the patients suffered from malnutrition, 
as the Native Reserve was not nearly large enough and they were 
always short of food. How near were the natives to taking active 
steps as a result of this shortage? She had been told that it was no 
longer any use teaching carpentering and leather work and similar 
crafts in the native schools, as there was no opening for the pupils 
afterwards. As the money was there, the teachers had to teach 
something, but they did not know what to teach. She had also been 
told that the Poor Whites who were provided with relief work on the 
railways by the Government used to employ natives to do the work 
for them; as soon as an inspector came along there was a warning 
whistle and the natives disappeared into the scrub while the Poor 
White went on with the work. She thought that the danger of 
trouble from a native rising was more serious than the lecturer had 
mentioned. 


QUESTIONS were asked about the position of half-caste labour, 
the policy of segregation, and the political power or means of expres- 
sion of the natives; also on the extent to which the views of the lec- 
turer were shared by the ruling classes in South Africa, and on the 
amount of cooperation that was developing between the English and 
the Dutch elements in the population of South Africa. 


Mr. JosepH Nissim suggested that a good deal of the criticism 
of the policy pursued in South Africa might be connected with the 
nature of South African products. Mining could only be carried on 
by groups of workmen, working very hard and living cheek by jowl 
under somewhat depressing conditions. The standard to judge present 
conditions by was that of comparison with past periods in South 
Africa, and he had little doubt that the population had advanced in 
_ prosperity during the last twenty years. 


Mr. A. E. BaLrour said that he understood the lecturer to hold 
the view that South Africa would never attain to the level of pro- 
ductivity of which it was capable unless the labour forces of the 
country were allowed to be used in an economic way. This would 
mean that the native should be allowed to do any work of which he 
showed himself capable and compete with the Poor White, and that 
in general all the races of South Africa should be treated as if they 
were of one colour. If this were to be the line of development the 
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country would be brought up against the very difficult question of 
racial antipathies. Was the lecturer prepared for a solution which 
would mean in the long run a mixture of races? Did he think that 
such a mixture would take place? The existing legislation was not 
merely due to the desire of Europeans to exploit the country’s 
resources; it was also due to the very deep racial prejudice which 
existed between white and black races. 


PROFESSOR FRANKEL, in replying, said that he must apologise for 
having given a somewhat gloomy impression. He had not dwelt on 
the many achievements of South Africa because he felt that the 
Empire Marketing Board and other people who told about the 
Dominions had made it unnecessary for him to do so. By showing 
the other side of the picture he had not meant to suggest that the 
problem was insoluble. On the contrary, he felt that the situation 
could be eased considerably by taking one line of action rather than 
another. He had been trying to demonstrate that by continuing along 
the traditional line of action things were likely to be made worse 
rather than better. 

On the question of a possible mixture of races, he thought that 
South Africa would be a happier place if there were two races which 
were fairly well off rather than two races which were badly off, and 
that was the alternative. He felt very strongly that if the Poor 
White and the native were not going to be raised, they would drag 
the rest of the community down. It was true that the white com- 
munity had established a high standard of life in a modern European 
economy; the mineral resources had kept it going and there had been 
considerable progress. But people had not taken note of the large 
areas on the map which had not progressed. Therefore his reply to 
Mr. Balfour’s question was that he was willing to face the possibility 
of a mixture of races. South Africa had a unique opportunity. On 
the whole it had not treated the coloured races as drastically as some 
other countries had done; there had been nothing like lynching and 
there was on the whole a remarkable love of law and order. Dis- 
criminatory legislation was at least applied through the courts. There- 
fore if South Africans could get used to the idea that the native was a 
person who had a right to establish himself on the land in a small 
peasant proprietorship farm, there was a chance of their getting to 
respect him rather than to despise him, and they would then respect 
themselves more than they did. He realised the difficulty of inter- 
marriage, but he did not think that it was as real as was sometimes 
made out. His own opinion was that the antipathy between the 
two races in that respect was great. The native did not want to 
mix with the white race or the white with the native. The native 
had an extraordinary respect for his own ancestry; he was race- 
proud and of strong character with no inferiority complex. 

The Native Economic Commission, which Dame Adelaide Anderson 
had mentioned, had a chance to show up some of the facts; its report 
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was not yet published, but he knew that it was going to bring out 
the answers to some of the questions he had been raising. It had 
brought out the fact that in the Native Reserves there was the nearest 
condition to starvation short of actual famine. It was the normal 
way in which populations starved. The infantile mortality was 
between five and eight hundred per thousand—obviously a death- 
rate very much above the usual. 

He could not agree with the speaker who had suggested that it 
was the mining and extracting industry which was responsible for 
the system, because the system began before the mining. The rural 
areas showed clearly that the cancer of the South African economy 
was the failure to realise what could be done with the natives on the 
land. The mines would have abolished the Colour Bar long ago and 
would have used native labourers in quite a different manner if they 
had been allowed to do so. The humane attitude of the mining 
authorities within the compass allowed them showed this clearly, but 
the limitations had been imposed on them by the white labour 
organisations, trade unions, etc. 

The native areas in Transkei were not large enough for the intensive 
form of agriculture to reach the standard needed. The Glengrey 
system was the most liberal of the systems introduced into South 
Africa and had been relatively more successful than anything else, 
but the areas were overcrowded, and therefore, as it was impossible 
to go on extending the Native Reserve areas, the native must be 
allowed to spread over the white areas. 

Half-caste labour was more efficient in certain occupations and 
less efficient in others. The actual problem in the case of half-castes 
was psychological and could not be dealt with without taking into 
account the very difficult environment. 

Those who anticipated a native rising in South Africa as a result 
of the repression were not likely to be correct. The natives would 
have no chance from a military point of view against the white races. 
What many South Africans would like best would be a native rising, 
as that would be a quick way of settling the whole problem. The 
only chance in such a rising would be that the methods of repressing 
it might lead to pressure from outside. The danger was not of a 
military rising, but from the fact that the more the natives were 
repressed the less willing and the less efficient they became and the 
more they would drag down the standard of the country as a whole. 
The native invaded from the bottom the whole structure of society 
and could not be got rid of, as he could not be killed. 

The policy of segregation could not be carried out in actual 
practice. In South Africa there was a mixed policy which assumed 
that the natives could somehow be kept in their reserves and yet at 
the same time be used in the European economy up to the degree 
that was compatible with the wishes of those in authority. This was 
really unworkable. 

Native poverty was acute and the malnutrition was a well-known 
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fact. The natives had to be fed up to fit them for the mining industry, 
and many were turned down as unfit because they were under-nourished. 
The idea that a native could work on mealy-meal and the kind of 
rations he was allowed was ridiculous. He could not be expected to 
do the work that was done by a European workman if he was fed 
in that way. It was altogether a very expensive method because he 
was an inefficient producer as a result. 

Very little was done as regards native education. It was not 
generally organised, and if one did not know what the native was to 
be allowed to do, one could not educate him in any sensible way. 
The most difficult problem about native education was to know what 
should be done with the man who had been educated, in the sense 
that he could take a fairly liberal view of the position in the country 
as a whole. He could get no administrative work and as a result he 
became an agitator. Instead of being put into administrative tasks 
as in Tanganyika, where they did very well, there was nothing for 
them to do, as the administrative work, even in the native areas, was 
all done by white men. 

He would not have come to address the meeting if he had been 
alone in his view of the situation. There was a growing class of 
people who realised that there was something radically wrong, not 
merely the missionary class and the small number of liberal English 
and Dutchmen who studied these problems, but also manufacturers 
and business people who could see the visible relative decline in South 
African productivity. He realised the huge progress that South 
Africa had made, but it was not the kind of progress which might 
be made if South Africa used all its resources in a modern manner. 














THE UKRAINIANS IN POLAND 
AN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Address given at Chatham House on February 3rd, 1932 
By Sir WALTER Napier, D.C.L. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM WALLAS in the Chair. 


As my primary object is to give you in as brief and objective 
a manner as possible the historical background of the recent 
conflict between Poles and Ukrainians in East Galicia, I have 
thought it better to adopt the form of a paper rather than an 
address. I wish at the outset to emphasise the most valuable 
assistance which I have received in compiling this historical 
narrative from my friend, Mr. C. A. Macartney, who has made a 
special study of the events which involved the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. I am also indebted to several other 
persons, notably Mr. V. Poliakoff, for suggestions and corrections. 

I take as my text a passage from the History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris: ‘‘ A new Ireland has been set up in the heart 
of Europe, with what consequences no man may know.” } 


The Ukrainians of Poland are part of a large and important 
nationality belonging to the Slavonic race, formerly known as 
Little Russian, and now, as will be seen, Ukrainian. The bulk 
of the members of this nationality—well over 20 millions in 
number—live in Soviet Russia and chiefly within the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The Little Russians outside Russia are distributed between 
the States of Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Poland. There are 
also important colonies in the United States and in Canada, 
where they are the most numerous nationality after the British 
and French. These Little Russians, outside Russia, were gener- 
ally known as Ruthenians, but the name Ukrainians is now often 
applied to them, especially to those in Eastern Galicia, who, being 
affected by the Ukrainian national movement referred to later, 
call themselves Ukrainians. The Czechoslovakian territory of 
Carpathian Ruthenia, which before the War formed part of 

1 Vol. VI, p. 274. 
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Hungary, contains over half a million Ruthenians, whilst the 
~ Roumanian territories of what under pre-War rule formed the 
Austrian province of Bukovina and what was formerly the Russian 
province of Bessarabia contain a rather larger number. 

The Ruthenians of Poland consist of two main categories, 
those inhabiting Eastern Galicia east of the San River and those 
within Volhynia and Chelm. The former, who were before the 
War subjects of Austria, number about 3 millions, the latter, who 
were formerly subjects of the Russian Empire, about 1} millions 
(the Austrian statistics of 1910, which were probably not too 
favourable to the Ruthenes, gave their number as 3,518,882 in 
Austria proper, 7.¢. almost entirely in Galicia and the Bukovina). 
The bulk of both was of the peasant class, cultivating the soil 
under Polish landlords. Writing of the Poles and Ruthenians of 
East Galicia the author of the History of the Peace Conference 
states : 


“ The distribution of the two chief races is very mixed. There is 
a considerable Polish Minority almost everywhere, and in places, even 
in the country districts, the Poles are actually in a majority. There 
is, for example, a chain of Polish islands running east towards Lemberg 
(Lwow), somewhat similar to the German island of Bromberg in 
Posnania. Lemberg itself and the country round it are in majority 
Polish, and there are certain areas, curiously enough in the extreme 
east, where the Poles are in a definite majority. Eastern Galicia is, 
in short, a Ruthenian sea with a large number of Polish islands rising 
above the surface in a curiously irregular manner.” 4 


This description is applicable enough to the other Polish terri- 
tories inhabited by the Ruthenians. M. Felinski, a Polish writer, 
in his work, The Ukrainians in Poland,? gives figures as to Eastern 
Galicia, excluding the six western districts to the west of the San; 
these figures give the Ruthenians as forming 56:6 per cent. and 
the Poles 29-7 per cent. Further figures as to the whole of the 
districts occupied by Ruthenians, including East Galicia, show 
the Ruthenians as forming 61-3 per cent. and the Poles 23-3 per 
cent. The historian of the Peace Conference, dealing with East 
Galicia, puts the proportion of Ruthenians higher and computes 
that they form 63 per cent. of the population there as against a 
Polish 23 per cent.? These figures were presumably those before 
the Peace Conference. Ruthenian figures naturally place their 
own population considerably higher. It is unnecessary to 
scrutinise these sets of figures, which all show that there are areas, 
which it would not be difficult to delimit, in which the Ruthenians 
1 Vol. VI, p. 266. a P. 28. * H. P.C., Vol. VI, p. 267. 
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are numerically preponderant, with the Poles in a substantial 
minority. 

A word or two as to the religious confessions of the Christian 
inhabitants of the Ruthenian countries. The Poles are Roman 
Catholics of the Latin rite, the Galician Ruthenians mainly belong 
to the Uniat Church, whilst the Ruthenians outside are Orthodox 
with a considerable Uniat minority, many having been forcibly 
converted to Orthodoxy with the utmost brutality in the nine- 
teenth century. It is scarcely necessary to explain that the Uniat 
Church is part of the Roman Catholic Church but with a ritual 
very similar to that of the Orthodox Church. The Uniat Church 
has played a very important part in the Ukrainian movement, 
and the Ruthenians are passionately attached to it as being their 
Church. Its clergy are not subject to the Roman rule as to 
celibacy and it was their children who formed the chief part of 
the intelligentsia who led the national movement. 

Before turning to the main purpose of this paper, which is 
to trace the relations between Poles and Ruthenians in Eastern 
Galicia, a few words must be said as to those between the Poles 
and the Ruthenians outside that province. These latter, although 
they have never acquired the strong national consciousness which 
is to-day such a marked characteristic of their Galician brethren, 
have not been free from the national hatred felt by a serf to an 
oppressor of another race. This was shown by their action during 
the Polish insurrection against the Russian Government in 1863. 
The Poles had hoped for their support. 


“ There ” [to quote the words of Professor Dyboski of the Cracow 
University] “‘ the peasants, in spite of a manifesto in their own lan- 
guage called the ‘ Golden Writ,’ and proclaiming their enfranchisement, 
took sides actively against the Polish insurgents. The sins of Polish 
gentry rule over the peasant of the border in past centuries were now 
visited upon the descendants of those rulers.” + 


The history of the relations between the Poles and the Ruthenes 
in East Galicia must now claim our attention. 

After Austria acquired sovereignty over Galicia under the 
various partitions of Poland, she showed some favour to the 
Ruthenes and their Church, encouraging the use of their language 
in church and school. The Ruthenes were at that time in a 
terrible state of degradation and misery. Their old aristocracy 
had become Polonised to a man, their intelligentsia was non- 
existent, they were merely serfs of the most oppressed type. 

1 Dyboski (Roman) : Outlines of Polish History, p. 200. 
No. 3—VOL. XI. U 
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The Emperor Joseph II first introduced education in the vernacular 
in the village schools, with classes in it at Lwow University. It 
was, however, abolished in 1816 and only gradually began to 
revive some twenty years later, when a certain literary renaissance 
set in. Books in Ruthene were forbidden by the censorship in 


Vienna, but published in Buda. In 1846 the true feeling of the - 


people was manifested in the Polish revolution of that year, when 
the peasants, summoned by their lords to revolt, turned instead 
against them. It is true that the movement was essentially social 
rather than national, the worst atrocities practised against the 
Polish aristocracy being committed by the peasants of Tarnow, 
in West Galicia, a purely Polish district. The rebellion of the 
Poles, however, suggested to the Austrian Government, which 
had previously treated that nation with extraordinary considera- 
tion, the possibility of using the Ruthenes against them. In 
1848 the Governor of Galicia, Count Stadion (whom the Poles 
afterwards accused of having ‘‘ invented ”’ the Ruthene nation- 
ality), received a deputation of 300 Uniat clergy, who laid before 
him a request for equality of treatment for their Church and 
language. Under Stadion’s influence, an agreement was reached 
in April between the Poles and Ruthenes for equality of status 
between the two nationalities, the language of religion, instruction 
and administration to be determined in accordance with the local 
population. At the Slav Congress in Prague, however, in the 
following month, the claims of the rival nationalities conflicted 
violently. In October the Ruthene Council which had organised 
itself petitioned the Emperor for the separation of East and West 
Galicia, with equality for their language and employment of 
Ruthenes in government offices. Bach, in fact, proposed to 
divide Galicia into three parts, two of which would have been 
Ruthene; but the suggestion was never carried out, and the 
German bureaucracy of the “ Bach era” showed as little regard 
for the Ruthene national susceptibility as for the Polish. 

It was about this time that Galicia came strongly under the 
influence of a literary movement which originated among the 
Little Russians. At the beginning of the last century, the 
language of Russia was considered as a single language, and such 
a variation of speech as was in use among the Little Russians 
was thought to be a mere local dialect and one that was not fit 
for use except by the lower strata of society. 

“A large part, perhaps the majority, of the educated classes, rarely 


spoke a word of Ukrainian except to servants and peasants. The 
higher strata of society, the functionaries, the military, the nobility, 
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the superior clergy were almost entirely denationalised. So to a great 
extent were the lower strata in the towns; and even in the villages 
where the Ukrainian language was universal the so-called ‘ village 
aristocracy,’ time-expired non-commissioned officers, village officials 
and former town workers come back to their communes, constituted 
a more or less Russianised element.”’ 1 


A purely intellectual movement for the study of the language 
and folk-songs of the Little Russian people originated early in 
the last century in the University of Kharkov and became 
articulate about the middle of the century. Its object was to 
show that the Little Russian language, or Ukrainian as it now 
became named, was a separate Slavonic language and not a mere 
dialect. Russia soon saw that such a linguistic separation was 
dangerous for the Empire and accordingly the movement was 
from the outset condemned by political and nationalistic circles, 
the literary revival being treated as an attack upon the integrity 
of the Empire. In 1862 the Ukrainophil journal Osnova was 
suppressed and the little group of scholars at St. Petersburg, of 
which it had become the mouthpiece, was dispersed. Count 
Valuyev, Russian Minister of the Interior in 1863, declared that 
“there never has existed, there does not exist and there never 
can exist, a Little Russian language and nationality,” and the 
Russian Government did its best to carry out the prophecy by a 
series of decrees launched against the Ukrainian language. In 
1876 the authorities went so far as to prohibit the publication of 
any book in the language, save of a purely historical or literary 
character, and in practice the censorship made this decree, which 
remained in force until the Russian revolution of 1905, almost 
absolute. What was forbidden in Russia was permissible, how- 
ever, in Austria, and the books which were not allowed in Russia 
were published in Lwow and Czernowitz and smuggled across 
the border. Exiles from the Russian Ukraine found a home in 
Galicia and the history of the active Ukrainian movement down 
to 1914 is to all intents and purposes the history of the Galician 
Ruthenes. The movement had already found congenial soil in 
Eastern Galicia, where it had a strong rallying centre in the Uniat 
Church and in the intelligentsia which was growing up and which, 
as already pointed out, was largely recruited from the ranks of 
the sons of the Uniat clergy. Although the threat involved in 
the movement to their culture was early recognised by the Poles, 
it continued to grow, and in the early ’sixties there emerged a 
national party which desired Ukrainian autonomy within the 


1 Butler (Ralph) : The New Eastern Europe, p. 132. 
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Austrian Empire which might lead to some form of union with 
the Ukrainians of Russia, thus forming a large democratic Ukraine. 
There thus arose a split in the ranks of the Galician Ruthenians. 
Whilst the nationalist party assumed the name Ukrainian, the 
older party continued to call itself Ruthenian and, priding them- 
selves on their Russian stock, had as a first ideal a union with 
Russia. Both parties, however, had this in common, that they 
desired to fight the claims of their own people against the oppres- 
sion of the Poles, for, as Mr. Butler puts it, 

“there is no group or fraction of a group of Ruthenes which does not 
cherish for the Poles a hatred so fierce that by the side of it the bitterest 
protest of the Russian Ukrainians against Russian rule appears tame 
and insignificant.” + 

In the ’sixties, the decade in which the split in the Ruthenian 
ranks first manifested itself, there arose political and constitutional 
changes in Galicia which boded ill to the Ruthenian people. The 
predominance of the Poles, which had hitherto been economic 
and social, was reinforced by political power. The successive 

. defeats of Austria in 1859 and 1866 rendered the support of the 
Poles in the Austrian Parliament at Vienna of the utmost import- 
ance to the Austrian Crown, and in return for such support, a 
series of measures was passed which had the effect of making the 
Polish aristocracy the dominant power in Galicia. The tripartite 
division of the province suggested by Bach with a view to meeting 
Ruthenian wishes was not adopted and a single Diet was in 1861 
constituted for the whole of the province, representative of the 
landowners, the chambers of commerce, the towns and the rural 
districts. 

From 1867 onwards a series of measures was passed by the 
Reichsrat which rapidly Polonised the province at the expense of 
the German-speaking and Ruthenian elements. German-speaking 
officials were replaced by Poles, Polish was substituted for German 
as the language of the administration and in the law courts, Poles 
alone were to be appointed as teachers in the Universities of 
Cracow and Lwow, and Polish was to be the language of 
instruction in all secondary schools. 

The way in which the Poles used the power thus conferred 
upon them has been the subject of much adverse criticism, not 
only from sources opposed to the Poles, but also from competent 
neutral observers. The Polish Professor Dyboski himself writes : 

“It cannot be denied that Polish landowners, especially in East 
Galicia, on many an occasion let a selfish class spirit get the upper hand 

1 Op. cit., p. 135. 
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of political wisdom in their decisive influence over the legislative and 
administrative policy of the Galician home rule authorities in Ukrainian 
Matters... 

“The history of the Galician Provincial Diet is an unbroken 
record of bickerings between Poles and Ukrainians, and the Ukrainian 
problem added one more storm centre to the stormy atmosphere of 
the Central Austrian Parliament at Vienna.” ! 


The hostility between the Poles and the Ukrainians found 
expression as soon as the Diet assembled in 1861, and the bicker- 
ings to which Professor Dyboski refers mainly centred on griev- 
ances concerning language, religion, education (including a claim 
to a Ukrainian University at Lwow) and the franchise. As to the 
latter there can be no doubt that the Ukrainians were grossly 
under-represented. Thus, to cite a single instance, in the Diet of 
1898 the Ukrainians asked, but without success, for an increase 
of their mandates, the proportion at that date being one deputy 
for every 183,000 Ukrainians to one for every 74,000 Poles. 
Moreover, malpractices at the election of Government candidates 
were complained of by the Ukrainians, who said that many voters 
had been prevented from going to the poll. 

Until the end of the ’eighties the Poles had received the 
support of Vienna in combating the Ukrainian movement, for, 
being associated with a radical revolt against the predominance 
of the Polish magnates and an agitation in favour of economic 
and political reform, it could easily be denounced as of a 
revolutionary nature. 


“This support continued so long only as the interests of the 
Habsburg monarchy demanded a good understanding with Russia. 
The first indications of a change of attitude came at the end of the 
‘eighties when the Austrian Foreign Minister, Count Kalnoky, came 
to an understanding with Bismarck as to the necessity of weakening 
the power of Russia. Bismarck recognised the importance of the 
Ukrainophil movement from this point of view, and in 1888 his friend 
Eduard Hartmann published in the Gegenwart an inspired article which 
pointed out that the peace of Europe could only be secured by a par- 
tition of Russia. The lines of such a partition were suggested: the 
Baltic provinces were to be erected into a separate State under a 
German prince; Congress Poland was to become independent; and 
the Ukraine of the Dnieper was to be formed into a new Grand Prin- 
cipality of Kiev under Austrian guarantee and Austrian military 
command. This idea was only adopted as a definite policy later, but 
meanwhile the Vienna Government set to work to encourage among 
the Ukrainers the idea of loyalty to the Habsburg monarchy. To this 


1 Op. cit., p. 252. 
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end certain concessions were made to them, with the result that in 
1891 a group of Ukrainophil deputies appeared for the first time in the 
Reichsrat, their policy being announced as that of the development of 
an Ukraine State inside the monarchy. Four years later the full 
vigour of the Ukrainophil movement was revealed when the electors of 
the Ruthene curia returned none but Ukrainophil deputies to the 
Galician Diet.” 1 


In the early years of the present century the conflict between 
the two nationalities began to assume violent forms. There were 
riotous rural strikes on East Galician Polish estates and trouble 
became acute between the Polish and Ukrainian students at Lwow 
University. In 1900 the Rector refused to receive any work 
written by students in the Ukrainian language. The Polish 
students sided with the University authorities and violence ensued. 
Consequently in 1901 a body of 600 Ukrainians left Lwow for 
other universities. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the Ukrainian 
question became an international political factor of considerable 
importance in the intense rivalry which now developed between 
Austria and Russia. 

On the one hand, the Ukrainian party in East Galicia did not 
confine itself to the purely internal aims of establishing a 
Ukrainian or Ruthene University at Lwow and an independent 
Ruthene Diet in the same city as the legislative organ of a self- 
governing Ruthene or Ukrainian Austrian province; it also 
intended that this province should be the nucleus of a Greater 
Ukraine embracing much of South-Western Russia—“ a Ukraine 
to be formed under Hapsburg auspices when, with German help, 
Russia should have been duly defeated and dismembered.”’? This 
political dream would have its counterpart in the Roman dream 
that with the creation of this great Ukraine the Catholic Church 
would be able to establish its sway in the very heart of the Ortho- 
dox Church system and drive a wedge between Moscow and Con- 
stantinople. The realisation of these dreams was furthered by 
the efforts of the Uniat Church to bring the Orthodox Ruthenes 
in Podolia and Volhynia inside the Uniat fold, the consideration 
urged upon them being that by accepting membership of the 
Uniat Church they could be “ at once Catholic and Orthodox.” 

Directly opposed to this Austro-Ruthene plan was that pressed 
with no less energy by Russia. It is hardly possible to say which 
party to the dispute had taken the original initiative, which was 


1 Phillips (W. A.) : Poland, p. 218. 
2 Steed (H. Wickham) : The Hapsburg Monarchy, p. 291. 
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acting on the defensive. At any rate, Russia developed a vigorous 
counter-propaganda. To the militant Pan-Slavists in that 
country, who claimed the extension of the Orthodox faith through- 
out the Slavonic world, the very existence of a Ukrainian 
movement in Galicia, and the increasing latitude accorded to it 
by the Austrian Government, constituted a direct challenge of 
the most dangerous kind, and they not only worked—not without 
success—to promote the conversion of Ruthene peasants from the 
Uniat to the Orthodox faith, but also encouraged and subsidised 
the political Russophil movement in Galicia. 

This situation led to an unexpected re-alignment of forces, the 
Poles and Russians drawing together against the Ukrainians, 
Austrians, and Germans. Almost at the same moment as a 
constitutional future seemed promised for Russia, fresh and severe 
conflicts broke out between Poles and Germans in what was then 
East Prussia. This contributed to a change of feeling among the 
Poles, which was very apparent when in 1906 universal suffrage 
was established in the Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy, and 
new elections took place the next year on that basis. The Poles 
had used their power in the Reichsrat to introduce a special system 
of voting by districts, applicable only to East Galicia and 
ingeniously managed to give preponderance to themselves, and 
they secured the election of 78 Galician Polish deputies in the 
Reichsrat as against only 25 Ruthenes, 5 of whom were Russophil. 
The new Polish voters sympathised with the National Democrats 
in Russian Poland, who in their turn were favourable to a 
rapprochement with Russia. In May 1908 Dr. Kramat, the Czech 
leader, and other Austrian Slavs, visited St. Petersburg, where they 
were warmly received, and at a banquet Count Bobrinsky, the 
Russian Nationalist, and Roman Dmowski, the Polish National 
Democrat, made warm speeches in favour of a Polish-Russian 
rapprochement A few weeks later a Slavonic Congress was held 
in Prague, in which Poles and Russians renewed their expressions 
of mutual good-will.? 

The Congress was directed in part against the Germans, but 
also against the Ukrainians. The latter had refused to attend it, 
and their famous historian, Professor Hrushewskyi, wrote : 


“ The basis of Neo-Slavism is a policy directed against the German 
people. The Germans have done the Ukrainians no harm; why should 
we, who are oppressed by Russia and Poland, take sides against 
them?” 3 


1 Fischel (Alfred) : Der Panslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg, p. 518. 
2 Ibid., p. 536. 9S Td ps 525.“ 
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On their way back from Prague the Russian delegates were, 
in fact, enthusiastically received by Polish circles in Lwow, and 
even privileged to watch the conversion of a Galician village to 
Orthodoxy. It is stated that a definite agreement was reached 
between Count Bobrinsky and M. Dmowski, which lasted down to 
the outbreak of the War, under which the Poles were to receive 
certain concessions in Russian Poland, while the Russophils got 
a free hand in East Galicia.1 The Governor of Galicia, Count 
Potocki, fostered the Russophil movement so openly that in 1908 
he was assassinated by a Ukrainian student of the opposing party.? 
This murder constituted something of a climax in the rivalry 
between the two nations. Polish reprisals followed, scores of 
students were arrested, and the great hunger strike which they 
organised in prison became one of the political sensations of 
Austria. The years which followed it were slightly less violent. 
The Austrian Government was unwilling to alienate either nation 
altogether, and the Emperor himself made efforts to bring about 
peace. In response to pressure exercised by him, the idea of a 
Ruthene University in Lwow was accepted “in principle”’ in 
Igi2, and in 1914 certain changes were made whereby the 
inequality of Ruthenian representation in the legislative bodies 
was lessened, the franchise was enlarged, and an electoral reform 
carried through which provided for a Provincial Diet of 227 
members. 

These changes were never carried out, and their psychological 
effect on Polish mentality was unfavourable. The Polish con- 
cessions were denounced as signs of weakness and, instead of 
softening feeling between the nationalities, they alarmed Chau- 
vinistic opinion among the Poles and the Russians. The publica- 
tion of a series of documents purloined from the secret archives 
of the Ostmarkverein, a German association for the encouragement 
of Germanism in the eastern marches of Prussia, early in 1914, 
had already aroused Polish opinion. From these documents, 
which date as far back as 1903, it appeared that the Ukrainian 
movement was being fomented and financed by German money. 
The Ostmarkverein was not indeed the Prussian Government, but 
it was a powerful organisation which exercised an immense 
influence on public opinion in Germany and even on the Govern- 
ment, and its object was the destruction of everything Polish. 

An additional and important factor in the situation was the 


1 Fischel (Alfred): Der Panslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg, p. 518. 
* Kleinwachter (F. F.G): Dey Untergang der Oesterreich-Ungarischen Monarchie, 


p. 142. 
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fact that the Poles believed the heir to the Austrian throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, to be fostering the Ukrainian move- 
ment in connivance with the Germans, and, like the Magyars, 
they looked forward to his accession with the deepest misgivings. 
The state of Polish opinion was strikingly evinced at the sensa- 
tional end of the trial of certain Russophil journalists at Lwow 
on a charge of high treason. A Polish jury acquitted them, and 
they were laden with flowers on leaving the court. 

This was in 1914, on the eve of the World War. On the out- 
break of the War, East Galicia was overrun by Russian troops, 
who carried through a programme of ruthless Russification, but 
this helped to stimulate, as a reaction, Ukrainian national 
feeling, and to increase the sympathies of the population for 
Austria, both in Galicia and in the Russian Ukraine. The 
Austrians, in their advance, were the more anxious to conciliate 
the Ukrainian sympathies, as they were in desperate need of the 
food supplies which the Ukraine could furnish. 

The Russian delegates to Brest Litovsk (January, 1918) 
brought with them Ukrainian delegates, who at first made common 
cause with the Russians, but afterwards proclaimed their inde- 
pendence and negotiated separately with the Central Powers. 
They first demanded both the districts of Chelm and East Galicia ; 
afterwards they withdrew the latter demand, but stipulated that 
East Galicia should be made into an Austrian Crown land wholly 
immune from Polish influence. Under pressure from the Germans, 
Count Czernin accepted this demand in the Ukrainian Treaty of 
Brest Litovsk (February 9th, 1918). Immediately after, how- 
ever, the Bolsheviks overran the Ukraine, taking Kiev, and 
depriving the Ukrainian delegates at Brest Litovsk of any 
representative authority. 

The East Galicia clause had been kept secret, but the cession 
of the Chelm district aroused violent resentment among the 
Poles and completed their estrangement from Austria. The 
German army was, however, still strong and was able to overrun 
the Ukraine and to force the Russians to admit its independence. 
After some hesitation, the Austrians accompanied them. The 
Ukraine was divided into German and Austrian spheres of 
influence, and the Austrians began hurriedly to organise their 
own sphere. It was then that the plan was put forward of 
attaching this district to the Dual Monarchy under a junior 
Archduke, Wilhelm Habsburg. 

Meanwhile the course of events was gradually strengthening 


the Polish position, and it only remained for them to decide 
U2 
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whether they would do better by accepting the German offer of 
a Poland under a German prince, but exclusive of Galicia; or the 
Austrian plan of a personal union between Poland (exclusive of 
Galicia) and Austria-Hungary ; or by negotiating with the Western 
Powers. So things dragged on until October 1918, when the 
Austrian Emperor, in despair, made a bold gesture to retain 
the support of his peoples by the introduction of federalism. The 
manifesto as originally drafted proposed te create of Austria four 
kingdoms in accordance with racial divisions: a German-Austrian, 
a Czech kingdom, a kingdom of Illyria, and a “ kingdom of 
Halicz ”’ embracing Ukrainian East Galicia. The Bukovina was 
to have a separate status. 

In the manifesto actually issued (October 16th, 1918) mention 
of the kingdom of Halicz and of Bukovina was omitted. It was 
stated that 


“ Austria shall, in accordance with the wishes of its population, become 
a federal State in which each nationality shall form its own body 
politic in the territory inhabited by it. This does not in any way 
preclude the future union of the Polish districts of Austria with an 
independent Polish State.” 


Neither party approved of the manifesto, which was also 
rejected as insufficient by President Wilson. 

The Poles, indeed, replied politely, but were quite uncom- 
promising in their demands. The Ukrainian Deputies asserted 
that they would “fight and die rather than let ourselves be 
annexed by Poland.” On the next day (October 18th, 1918) 
the Ukrainians of all Austria-Hungary met at Lwow and formed 
a national council, which decided to constitute an independent 
State. 

On October 24th, 1918, the Emperor appointed Lammasch as 
Prime Minister on the following basis : 


(1) The National States to be recognised and constituted by the 
establishment of national governments nominated by the Emperor. 

(2) Each of these to be represented at the Peace Conference. 

(3) The National Governments to settle the conflicting territorial 
claims of the National States, disputes being referred to arbitration. 


Lammasch completed his Cabinet on October 28th, 1918, and 
was immediately called upon to arbitrate between Poles and 
Ukrainians. The Poles had continued to demand the surrender of 
all Galicia to the Polish State; the Ukrainians—the only Slavonic 
race which desired to remain with Austria—demanded the separa- 
tion of East Galicia as far as the San. On October 28th a Polish 
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Committee in Cracow forcibly seized the government in Galicia ; 
thereupon in the night of November Ist-2nd, Ukrainian organisa- 
tions secured from the Austrian Governor the surrender of Lwow 
to them, proclaimed an East Galician republic, and established a 
government under Dr. Petrusziewycz. This was duly recognised 
by the Austrian Government. The Poles of Lwow, however, 
instantly rose in revolt (November 5th). Some very bitter 
fighting ensued, in which even Polish boys and girls took part. 
The Ukrainians were expelled from half the town and then, 
vigorously contesting every house and every street, held out until 
at last, after twenty days, small reinforcements came up from 
Western Poland who regained the whole town and, shutting 
themselves up within its walls, initiated ‘“‘ the dramatic episode 
of the siege of Lwow.” The Ukrainian Government retired to 
Stanislau (November 21st--22nd), where it immediately alienated 
the Czechs by claiming Carpatho-Russia. Its claim to the 
Bukovina was equally unsuccessful; for here the Roumanian 
Deputies took command, and presently proclaimed union with 
Roumania. 

Meanwhile a non-Bolshevik ‘‘ Rada” or Council, under the 
Hetman Petlura, had established itself in Russian Ukraine, and 
on January 3rd, 1919, proclaimed the union of the Russian 
Ukraine and East Galicia. Petrusziewycz allowed his Ukrainian 
troops to join Petlura in his campaign and on January 2oth 
recognised his authority. The two States were each to have its 
Parliament, with a common Directory, in which West Ukraine 
(East Galicia) and Russian Ukraine were to be represented in 
the proportions of one to four. 

The combined troops were at first fairly successful in the 
warfare which they were waging against the Poles, the front 
generally running along a line which left Lwow in Polish 
possession, and Drohobycz in Ruthene. 

In February 1919, the Powers endeavoured to arrange an 
armistice, and sent a mission to Lwow which on February 28th 
submitted a draft which would have given Poland most of East 
Galicia, including the oil-fields. This was rejected by the 
Ruthenes, whose forces were then almost encircling Lwow. On 
March 1st President Wilson appealed to the Ukrainian repre- 
sentatives to suspend military operations, pending the arrival of 
an inter-allied mission, and he expressed his belief that the 
Ukrainians would trust in the faithfulness of the Allied Govern- 
ments, who promised to investigate the differences between the 
Poles and Ukrainians, and find an equitable solution of them. 
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_ On March 19th the Supreme Council, headed by President Wilson, 
asked the parties to conclude a new truce, to be prolonged into 
an armistice while negotiations proceeded. The Ukrainians 
accepted the truce, but on March 27th, when the emissaries of 
the two parties met, the Poles rejected the Ukrainian proposals. 
On April 2nd the Supreme Council then constituted a special 
commission, under General Botha, which on May 12th proposed 
a new armistice line. This was accepted by the Ukrainians but 
rejected by the Poles. 

The Supreme Council despatched a strong telegram to Marshal 
Pilsudski threatening economic pressure, but he justified his 
position, mainly on the ground that he would otherwise be exposed . 
to a Bolshevik attack. It must have been about this time that 
General Haller’s force of Poles, raised and trained in France and 
transported by the Allies for use against the Bolsheviks, arrived 
on the scene and were despatched against the Ukrainians, who 
were at the same time being attacked by the Bolsheviks. Taken 
thus between two fires the Ukrainian army was defeated. It is 
to be observed that Haller’s army was sent to Poland under the 
express condition that it should not be used against the Ukrainians 
but against the Bolsheviks. 


“In this connection M. Stanislaw Grabski, who has sat in four 
Polish Cabinets, has recently published, in the Kurjer Codzienny of 
Lwow, No. 234, August roth, 1930, the following sensational revela- 
tions: ‘In order to save the most important matters, Paderewski 
found himself compelled to accept Lloyd George’s demand that the 
divisions of General Haller, passing through Germany, should not be 
used for the struggle against the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia. He 
notified this in a telegram addressed not to the Ministry, but to me, as 
President of the Commission for Foreign Affairs. Thus I was able 
to assume full responsibility for not submitting to the wishes of the 
English Premier.’ ” 1 


On May 8th, 1919, the Supreme Council decided to ascribe 
West Galicia to Poland, and on June 25th the Polish Government 
was authorised by the Supreme Council to proceed with the 
military occupation of East Galicia up to the River Zbrucz. At 
the same time the Allies sent a communication to the Ukrainian 
delegation in the following terms : 


“The Polish Government is authorised to establish in Eastern 
Galicia a civil Government after having fixed with the Allied and 
Associated Powers an agreement whose clauses shall guarantee as far 


1 Paneyko (B.): ‘‘ Galicia and the Polish-Ukrainian Problems” (in The 
Slavonic Review, March 1931, p. 585). 
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as possible the autonomy of this territory and the political, religious 
and personal liberties of its inhabitants. This agreement shall be 
based on the right of free disposition, which, in the last resort, the 
inhabitants of Eastern Galicia are to exercise regarding their political 
allegiance. The period at which such right shall be exercised shall 
be fixed by the Allied and Associated Powers or by the organ to which 
these shall delegate their power.” 


Poland now occupied East Galicia. Petrusziewycz retreated 
to Vienna, where he revoked his recognition of Petlura’s authority 
and continued to assert the legality of his own position and the 
right of East Galicia to self-determination. His army joined 
Petlura’s forces in their fight against the Bolsheviks in the 
Russian Ukraine. 

Later in 1919 the Supreme Council took the future status of 
the province, which under the Treaty of St. Germain was vested 
in the Allied and Associated Powers, into their consideration. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to get a free expression of 
the will of the peoples concerned. The Conference was already 
too well aware that the ideas of the Ruthenian people of East 
Galicia were not unanimous, for in Paris as elsewhere they spoke 
with two voices. The objections to holding a plebiscite, which 
are lucidly set out in an article on ‘‘ The Russo-Polish Frontier” 
in the New Europe of June 17th, 1920, are patent enough; a large 
proportion of the population was absent, and freedom of expression 
for the remainder was impossible to hope for. The objections to 
dispensing with a plebiscite and awarding East Galicia full inde- 
pendence seemed to the Allied and Associated Powers even more 
insuperable. Apart from the serious question of the fate of the 
Polish and other minorities, it was doubtful whether an East 
Galician State could ever prove “ viable.” It was rather to be 
expected that it would join hands with the Soviet Ukraine, thus 
bringing Bolshevism nearer to the West—a prospect upon which 
the statesmen in Paris could not look with equanimity. 

A British proposal that the country should be placed under a 
High Commissioner was rejected by the other Powers, who were 
in favour of assigning the whole country to Poland with safe- 
guards. The Conference thereupon set to work to formulate these 
safeguards and on November roth, 1919, its “‘ Polish Committee ”’ 
drew up a statute of autonomy of which the main terms were 
the following : 


I. The Allied and Associated Powers grant to Poland, and Poland 
accepts, the mandate for the organisation and administration during 
twenty-five years of the above-mentioned portion of the former 
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Austrian provinces of Galicia and Bukovina which shall form an 
autonomous territory of Eastern Galicia. 

2. Poland undertakes to carry out this mandate under the control 
of the League of Nations and according to the conditions defined in 
this Treaty. The Council of the League shall after twenty-five years 
have the right to uphold, revise, or change the statute laid down by 
this Treaty. 

7. The Polish and Ukrainian languages shall equally be the lan- 
guages of government in Galicia and shall enjoy the same rights. 

g. No colonisation of settlers foreign to the country shall be 
permitted in Eastern Galicia. : 

26. The officials shall be recruited among the natives of Eastern 
Galicia. 

This arrangement provoked violent protests from the Ruthenes, 
and also created a crisis in Poland which resulted in the fall of 
Paderewski. Poland refused to sign the treaty, and the Supreme 
Council on December 8th compromised by recognising “‘ the right 
of the Polish Government to organise a regular administration.” 

On December 22nd, 1919, the proposals for East Galician 
autonomy were quietly shelved, on the initiative of the French. 
Meanwhile, the Poles continued in occupation. of the country. 
In April 1920, Petlura abandoned his claim to East Galicia in 
return for recognition by Poland; Petlura’s and the Polish 
armies captured Kiev from the Bolsheviks on May 8th; but by 
November the Bolsheviks had driven Petlura out of the Ukraine 
and had established themselves there firmly. In Galicia, however, 
the Poles held their own, and the Treaties of Riga, of October 12th, 
1920, and March 18th, 1921, re-established the old frontier of 
Galicia with the Ukraine. The Galician Ukrainian army was 
disarmed and interned in Poland, except a force under General 
Krausz which escaped into Czechoslovakia and was interned 
there. 

The Poles treated East Galicia to all intents and purposes as 
an integral part of Poland and went so far in the autumn of 1922 
as to hold elections throughout East Galicia for the new Polish 
Diet, and later even forced Ukrainian youths to serve in the 
Polish army. 

In order, as the Ukrainians suggest, to create the impression 
that Poland was ready to fulfil the Supreme Council’s decision 
of June 1919, the Polish Parliament on September 26th, 1922, 
voted a statute for the self-government of the three Eastern 
Galician voyvodates, Lwow, Tarnopol and Stanislau, adding a few 
purely Polish districts of Western Galicia in order to assure to 
the voyvodate of Lwow a mainly Polish character. In each 
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voyvodate there was to be a Diet consisting of two chambers, one 
of which was to be Ruthenian, but without any clear delineation 
of the competency of the two chambers. The statute is silent as 
to the relations between the State administration and that of the 
provinces. The “ autonomy ”’ thus created was to be introduced 
within two years from the promulgation of the statute. The 
result was that the three provinces were to be placed on a level 
with the other provinces of Poland with the variation that the 
language rights of the Ruthenians were formally respected and 
no colonisation was to be allowed. It was also stipulated that 
a State-aided Ukrainian University should be established within 
two years; but the statute did not name any particular town as 
its seat. With regard to this statute Professor Dyboski asserts 
that it definitely recognises the obligation of the Polish Govern- 
ment to establish a State-supported Ukrainian University, 
adding that 


“however formidable the expense and however great the danger of 
friction between Polish and Ukrainian students, the task will have to 
be faced by the Polish Government if there is to be national peace in 
the province.” } 


As to autonomy, the same gentleman has stated that a revision 
must inevitably be the subject of negotiation with the Ukrainian 
nationalists and that the only satisfactory and permanent solution 
lies in the establishment of one joint legislative assembly for the 
whole province. It is doubtful whether the solution proposed 
is wide enough or whether it should not be extended to the creation 
of an Assembly for the whole of the Ukrainian territory in Poland. 
In this connection an interesting statement by Count Alexander 
Skrzynski, at one time Polish Foreign Minister, may be quoted : 


“In Volhynia and Polesie live these same Ukrainians, but on a 
lower level of national consciousness than those in Galicia, because 
their progress was opposed by the policy of Czarist Russia. The fact 
that the Galician Ukrainians belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
keeping only the Eastern ritual, while the Volhynian Ukrainians are 
Orthodox, does not alter the problem, nor does it weaken their senti- 
ments of a common nationality. These territories are in immediate 
contact, and obviously no police or coercive methods can be employed 
in a democratic country to prevent such contacts. Thus it must 
soon come about that the Volhynian Ukrainians will join those of 
Galicia and form a united block of about five millions with different 
political aims from the rest of the population of Poland which will 

1 Dyboski (Roman): ‘‘ Poland and the Problem of National Minorities °’ 
(in Journal of the B.I.I.A., Sept. 1923, p. 186). 
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make them very difficult to be absorbed into the system of the Polish 
State. But no such difficulties should deter honest politicians from 
trying to effect a compromise.” 4 


The Ukrainian leaders themselves were not satisfied with the 
statute and violently opposed it. Whether as the result of this 
opposition or not, the law remains to this day a dead letter and 
no further steps in the direction of autonomy have been taken. 

On March 15th, 1923, the Conference of Ambassadors acknow- 
ledged Poland’s right to the province. The decision,? after 
reciting that it is recognised by Poland that, as regards Eastern 
Galicia, ethnographical conditions require a régime of autonomy 
and that Poland had signed a Minorities Treaty, recognised the 
frontier line as finally agreed upon by Russia and Poland on 
November 22nd, 1922. The conditions accepted by Poland are 
of a general nature and it may be argued that she did not assume 
an absolute legal obligation, although Professor Dyboski states 
that ‘‘ Poland is under international obligation to give them 
[the Ruthenes] self-government and a university.” * Mr. Bonar 
Law stated in the House of Commons in March 1923 that 


“the conditions . . . [of assigning East Galicia to Poland] are that 
Poland, which has been in occupation of the country for three or four 
years, has recognised that the ethnographical conditions make autonomy 
necessary in that region.” 4 


Thus after years of changing purposes and a series of promises 
hardly to be paralleled except in the case of the Armenian people, 
the Ruthenes of East Galicia were definitely handed over by a 
Peace Conference over-weighted with other tasks, and under 
force majeure, to the Polish State; an arrangement which must 
be presumed final, since the whole force of the League of Nations 
is pledged, under Article 10 of the Covenant, to “ respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence ”’ of Poland. 


The task which the Poles had taken upon themselves was to 
constitute out of the various races within their territories a 
united State which, though composed of several nationalities, 
would be imbued with Western ideals of civilisation and would 
form a bulwark against the westward trend of Bolshevik prin- 

1 Skrzynski (Alexander) : Poland and Peace, p. 91. 

2 See L’Europe Nouvelle, April 7th, 1923. 


3 Dyboski (Roman) : Outlines of Polish History, p. 274. 
. * Hansard: House of Commons Debates, Vol. 161, col. 2317, March 2oth, 


1923. 
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ciples. This task could only be carried through if the Ukrainians 
were welded into the commonwealth as loyal workers to a common 
end. It has been seen that they are a virile race and that no 
moral attrition or repression will break their resolution. Through- 
out the nineteenth century they proved tenacious enough to 
impress their claims on the far stronger government of the Habs- 
burg monarchy and to resist the oppressive sway of Tsardom. 
It was clear that repression would only drive them towards their 
natural desire to join hands with their brethren in the Russian 
State. Could other means be found to solve the difficulty? It 
will be remembered that they were prepared to form an autoro- 
mous province of Austria. It might be that a generous recog- 
nition of their national language and culture and a liberal grant 
of self-government would enable them to build up a province of 
the Western order within the Polish State which might in time 
attract the rest of their people within the Polish orbit. The 
Powers, perhaps, had something like this in view when they con- 
fided the eastern provinces to Poland’s care, insisting at the same 
time on a grant of autonomy and a strict observance of the 
Minorities Treaty to which Poland had already affixed her 
signature. To quote the words of M. Clemenceau’s letter to 
M. Paderewski of June 1919: 

“ Tt is believed that these populations will be more easily reconciled 
to their new position if they know that from the very beginning they 
have assured protection and adequate guarantees against any danger 
of unjust treatment or oppression.” 


How far has Poland justified the trust placed upon her? It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that so far Polish efforts have 
resulted in increasing rather than in lessening the racial ill-feeling. 
The first requisite was a scrupulous adherence to the pledges 
which had been given to the Allies. As has been pointed out, no 
steps have been taken in the direction of autonomy. There are 
grave complaints as to the way in which the Minorities Treaty is 
being carried out. There is not time to examine these complaints, 
but I cannot forbear quoting some statements made by M. Grabski 
and published in the Lwowski Kurjer Poranny of July 9th, 1930. 


“Tt is true that the Ruthenian language is losing under Poland 
the rights which it possessed under Austria as the second official language 
of the country. Ruthenian inscriptions have disappeared from the 
State offices and from railway stations. The administrative author- 
ities no longer publish bilingual texts, the State officials are no longer 
required to reply in Ruthenian to Ruthenian letters. . . . Judicial 
trials are no longer conducted in Ruthenian when the plaintiffs are 
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Ruthenians, communes with an Ukrainian minority can no longer 
impose upon schools instruction in the Ruthenian language only.” 

The official attitude displayed in this declaration explains 
much that has happened in Eastern Galicia since the middle of 
1930. Although it is not my purpose to go into the accuracy or 
otherwise of individual complaints, it is necessary to have in 
mind the general nature of the allegations made by the corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian and subsequently repeated 
by Miss Sheepshanks, as the result of her investigation on behalf 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
and by other competent observers. It is not denied that there 
had been a number of acts of incendiarism of buildings belonging 
to Polish landlords and peasants, and of other outrages com- 
mitted for the most part by lads and, so the Poles allege, at the 
instigation of the secret Ukrainian military organisation. What 
is complained of is that instead of punishing the culprits, it was 
decided to terrorise the whole population. The form which this 
terrorism or “ pacification,’ as the Poles officially call it, took, 
was a series of attacks, generally at night, on villages in some cases 
by cavalry, in others by police squads. The village selected was 
surrounded and machine guns were set up. Then, so it is alleged, 
the villagers were forced to wreck their reading-room, library and 
cooperative stores, whilst their leaders were rounded up, driven 
into some barn, stripped, held down and beaten with the thick 
sticks used for threshing. One charge, which so far as I know 
has never been denied, stands out—the refusal of medical treat- 
ment to the wounds, often gangrened, of the victims. Doctors 
were forbidden to go from the towns to the villages, and peasants 
attempting to come to the towns for treatment were turned back 
by the police, whilst if any one succeeded in getting to a town he 
was refused admission to a Polish hospital. 

I must here state that I visited Eastern Galicia about the end 
of October 1930 with my wife, and though I do not pretend to 
have made anything like an investigation, I did have interviews 
with Poles, Ukrainians and Ruthenians, and from what I heard 
and from photographs I saw, I am satisfied that the allegations 
I have mentioned are substantially true. The interview which 
we had with Archbishop Szeptycki, the Uniat Metropolitan, 
stands out in my memory. He told us of the efforts which he 
had made on behalf of his flock and, on parting, when I asked if 
we could do anything, his reply was short, “ You can pray 
for us.” 

Appeals to the League of Nations naturally followed the 
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“pacification”; they were referred to a Committee of Three 
who asked for explanations from the Polish Government and 
ultimately referred the matter to the Council. In spite of the 
great delay which had elapsed, there seemed to be a hope that a 
better state of things would come into existence. Unfortunately, 
further, and if possible more terrible, disclosures were made by 
the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian only a few weeks 
ago to the effect that systematic torture was being practised in 
Polish prisons on Ukrainian political prisoners. One passage 
only need be quoted : 

“‘ The wailing of tortured prisoners usually begins at seven or eight 
in the evening. A remand prisoner who was not himself ill-treated 
tells me that he had to listen to this song every evening for several 
weeks because his cell happened to be beneath the room used as a 
torture chamber. It would often last until after midnight, when 
there would be a whimpering from the neighbouring cells, the injured 
having been taken back each to his own cell.” } 


It may be that the statements to the correspondent were 
coloured, but it is impossible to put them down as sheer inventions. 
That the central government of a State which claims to be the 
bulwark of Western civilisation should be cognisant of a state 
of things approaching in any degree to that described in the 
despatch is incredible, and it is to be hoped that the Polish Govern- 
ment will invite the Council of the League to institute a searching 
inquiry into their prison system under proper safeguards. 

In conclusion, I must draw attention to an important factor 
in the situation. Up to the present the Ukrainians have taken 
the constitutional path which was open to them in appealing to 
the League of Nations to redress their wrongs. Should, however, 
the Council of the League let the case drag on indefinitely, or fail 
to fulfil the strict obligations which it assumed when it accepted 
the duty of guarantor of the Minorities Treaties, then the Con- 
stitutional party will be weakened, the elements attached to 
violence and terrorism will be strengthened, and fresh outbursts 
of violence will inevitably ensue. The Ukrainian problem in 
Poland is one which the League has to solve; and its solution 
requires action wise, careful and prompt. 


I had written so far before the East Galician petitions came 
before the Council on January 30th, 1932. I have not seen 
M. Sato’s report, which, very regrettably as I think, was only 
distributed to members of the Council on the very morning on 

1 Manchester Guardian, December 12th, 1931. 
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which the question was discussed. I have here, however, the 
summary prepared by the Information Section of the League, 
and I propose, in order to bring my record up to date, to read 
you that summary, together with the verbatim report of Lord 
Cecil’s speech, which I have also received. 


Extract from the League of Nations Report, No. 5464, 
dated January 30th, 1032. 


Mr. Sato submitted a second report on the situation of the Ukrainian 
minority in Poland. He recalled that the Council had been dealing 
with this question since September, which had come before it on the 
proposal of the British, Italian and Norwegian representatives, members 
of a Minorities Committee. He summarised the more important points 
of the material furnished by the petitioners, together with the replies 
of the Polish Government, reaching the following conclusions : 

He proposed that the Council should confirm and endorse the 
Polish Government’s contention as regards the danger of allowing the 
system for the protection of minorities by the League to be utilised for 
the purpose of malicious propaganda against a State. As regards the 
question at issue, he added that not all the documents could be 
regarded as above suspicion. 

He rejected the idea that the Polish Government had had any 
intention of pursuing a systematic policy of oppression and violence 
towards the Ukrainian minority. An examination of the documents 
showed that a terrorist and revolutionary campaign was initiated in 
Eastern Galicia. He proposed that the Council should express its 
explicit condemnation of any endeavour to guarantee the rights of 
minorities by terror. On the other hand, as regards the facts it was 
impossible not to recognise the existence of a situation which, although 
temporary, was certainly not in keeping with the guarantees which it 
was desired to set up in favour of minorities. The reprehensible origin 
of such a situation could not justify on the part of the authorities a 
conduct such as that revealed in the information before the Council. 
The Rapporteur added that the Polish Government, realising its 
responsibilities, had duly taken disciplinary action which would no 
doubt help to prevent the recurrence of such events. One officer and 
several soldiers had been sentenced to prison, others to various 
disciplinary penalties. 

The Rapporteur regretted that the Polish Government had not 
felt able to grant compensation to the innocent elements of the popula- 
tion which had been victims of abuses. He expressed the earnest 
hope that the Polish Government would maintain the line of conduct 
indicated by its Home Ministry on January 16th, 1932, and that the 
proposed policy of conciliation would arouse among the population 
concerned a comprehension inspired by a sincere spirit of loyalty, the 
essential condition if this policy were to bear the anticipated fruit. 
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Verbatim Report of Lord Cecil's Speech. 


I do not wish to trouble the Council at any length, but as I hap- 
pened to be Chairman of the Committee which placed this matter on 
the Agenda I should like to say a few words. Moreover, I ought 
perhaps to mention the great interest which this question has 
excited in my country and which constitutes another reason for my 
speaking. 

I do not propose to move any amendment to the Report; I quite 
recognise the immense difficulties which the Rapporteur must have 
had in dealing with the very voluminous facts and the extremely 
delicate situation which undoubtedly exists in every minority case, and 
perhaps not less in the Ukrainian case than in others. At the same 
time I feel there are some facts mentioned in the Report which are very 
regrettable. 

And I share very strongly the Rapporteur’s expression of regret 
that the Polish Government has not found it possible to grant com- 
pensation to the innocent elements of the population who have been 
victims of abuses. I feel that had it been possible for the Polish 
Government to do that, it would have been a very great gesture of 
reconciliation to the population and a great satisfaction to public 
opinion. 

I am very glad to hear that the Polish Government has taken 
disciplinary and other measures against those who have been guilty of 
these abuses, as indeed one would have expected, but, after all, that 
will do very little to alleviate the consequences of these abuses to the 
population which suffered them. 

I trust my Polish colleague will forgive me if I venture to express 
the hope that the Polish Government will again consider the question 
and see whether something cannot be done to help these people. 

I share very much the Rapporteur’s hope that the Polish Govern- 
ment will energetically proceed with measures of reconciliation and 
appeasement, and that it will be found that these difficulties will 
disappear under such treatment. 

I am forced to mention one other matter. There were two petitions 
dealt with in this Report which referred to allegations—I will not call 
them more than allegations—of ill-treatment in prisons. I am quite 
sure that I shall have the entire agreement of my Polish colleague when 
I say that the allegations made were shocking to the conscience and 
opinion of civilised mankind. 

I trust and believe that they must be very much exaggerated, if 
not entirely invented, but I do think it a pity that some kind of inves- 
tigation of these charges was not made, since they have been made 
publicly and included in petitions. At present they are on record and 
will continue being repeated, and unfortunately those who repeat 
them will be able to add that, although they have been publicly made, 
there have been no refutation and consideration of them by the body 
to which they were made. 
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I cannot help feeling that it is matter of great regret, and I would 
ask the Rapporteur whether he thinks that some further Report on 
that subject ought to be presented to the Council. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN (PROFESSOR GRAHAM WALLAS) referred to the state- 
ment at the beginning of the paper that the Ukraine was a new Ireland, 
and said that one should remember what happened when the Irish 
Union Act was passed. One should remember the pledge to grant 
Catholic emancipation, and what followed the refusal to fulfil that 
pledge. The problem of a minority inside a strong Power was one 
which occurred in States all over the world, and the point he wanted to 
make was not specially and solely concerned with the Ukrainian 
position in Poland. The problem had grown worse since the Great 
War, and it must somehow be faced. In 1919 many people hoped that 
by the Treaty of Versailles and the creation of the League of Nations 
the will of Europe would be powerful enough to secure decent treat- 
ment for minorities against national feeling. This must be taken to 
have failed. It had become quite clear that if a question of national 
security was concerned—particularly the military security of France 
and her allies—then any problem would be settled by the League of 
Nations machinery on strictly political lines. In thinking what other 
hope there might be, he was reminded of a saying of Lord Passfield, 
that what he wanted was not an international movement, in the sense 
of a movement of internationalists with general cosmopolitan feelings, 
but an inter-national movement, a movement which concerned the 
adjustments with each other of different nations. The League of 
Nations was an inter-national organisation composed of sovereign 
nations in relation with each other; but it seemed necessary now to 
look for international relations without the hyphen, and to develop 
general humanitarian feeling which in the end might influence the 
nations, and, through the nations, the League of Nations. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the treatment of 
Italy and Hungary by Austria, and of Poland by Russia, had been 
largely influenced by the European Liberal movement, expressing itself 
through the intelligentsia, and acting, especially in the case of the 
Italian Risorgimento, as an international force. That movement at 
the moment was weak, and he did not know whether it was possible to 
strengthen it. 

Another possibility was that which had been largely responsible fo 
the abolition of slavery—the force of religion. He wondered whether 
something might be done for minorities by appealing to the force of 
religion, particularly in those countries which were identified with the 
very powerful and highly organised Church of Rome. The Uniat 
Church was in communion with the Church of Rome, and Poland was 
perhaps the strongest of the strongholds of the Church of Rome. Was 
there not somebody in that Church who could speak up against the 
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kind of abominations which it must be recognised had taken place? 
The small religious body of the Quakers did act as an international 
force, because their sincerity was universally believed. St. Francis 
had been spoken of as a Catholic Quaker, and if such a Catholic Quaker 
were to appeal to the humanitarian traditions at the back of Christ- 
ianity, there would be an international force which might influence 
the problem. 

Many people had hoped that an international force would have 
been created out of the Socialist movement, with Ibsen’s appeal to 
“the women and the workers.” But this again had proved less 
powerful as an international force than was hoped. The only way in 
which it was likely to influence the Polish situation was that the 
Poles might fear lest the Ukrainians should appeal to the Soviet 
Republic. This would mean that there would be interference of a 
kind neither gentle nor humanitarian. 

The question could not be settled in Poland as it had been settled 
in Turkey by exchange of populations from place to place. Mixed 
populations were bound to exist. Now that the League of Nations 
had broken in their hands, people must look to humanitarian forces 
connected with other organisations to further the common faith and 
hopes of mankind. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said that he had been struck by Sir Walter 
Napier’s careful historical picture and wished that the historical 
objectivity had been continued when modern times were dealt with. 
Sir Walter had shown how the peoples of the Ukraine had been used 
as the cat’s paw of the Hapsburgs, as the cat’s paw of the Romanovs, 
as the cat’s paw of the Hohenzollerns, pulled this way and that, always 
peasants, always fighting in this or that army, never getting anything 
out of it but misery and debt. He wondered who it was now trying 
to use them as.a cat’s paw. He had been in the country with the 
definite object of studying its economic potentialities, and had discussed 
the subject with Englishmen who had lived there twenty years; he 
believed that it was not at all a spontaneous movement. There was 
some spontaneous movement, but, while there were minorities all over 
the world, one only heard of certain minorities when somebody had a 
strategic or economic reason for taking an interest in them. What 
had struck him most in going into the Ukraine area was its great 
capacity for producing wheat, the area reminding him curiously of 
the Canadian prairies, as it also reminded the Canadian working with 
him on this subject. He had discussed the wheat problem in Austria, 
in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia and Poland, with British authorities 
and with representative French, Italian, German and American bankers 
and their friends. In the event of Prague being able to dominate the 
policy of the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia would be able to supplement 
her food supply, or replace the supplies she derived from Canada and 
South America. Similarly, if Germany could dominate the policy of 
the Ukraine she could replace the food supply derived from Canada 
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through Hamburg and Bremen. Whether this was desirable or not 
from the point of view of the British Empire was another matter, but 
he would suggest that the matter should be looked at also from that 
aspect. 


Mr. J. H. HarLey said that with regard to minorities many British 
critics spoke with a certain complacency, as if they themselves were 
immaculate, of countries which perpetrated violence.. This attitude 
deprived them of the influence which they would otherwise have had. 
He had very much enjoyed the earlier historical part of the address, 
but regretted that when it dealt with contemporary events it showed 
signs of features which were common to many treatments of the 
subject in England. In the first place, the lecturer had said that the 
Peace Conference had been obliged by force majeure to make certain 
dispositions, and had appeared to suggest that if a thing was moved 
by the French it was necessarily bad. This was altogether perverse. 
In the second place, it was necessary to discard a great many of the 
things which were said with regard to the Ukrainian question. The 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian and Miss Sheepshanks did 
not know the language and heard ex parte statements in translation and 
without going to the actual territories, and therefore more stringent 
canons of criticism ought to be applied, although no doubt very 
regrettable things had happened. 

The important question was, what was the object of the Ukrainian 
movement? Was it a movement for Ukrainian independence? Or 
was it merely an appeal to the League of Nations in order to obtain 
redress of wrongs on the ground that the Poles were acting in con- 
travention of the Minorities Treaties? If it was the latter, then the 
League of Nations had a claim to interfere and examine into the case, 
but it must be remembered that the Minorities Treaties required 
concessions, in regard ‘to schools, for example, that Great Britain 
was not willing to grant. The Exchange and Scotland Road Divi- 
sions of Liverpool were seething with revolt because the Irish 
were not allowed their own schools maintained by the State. What 
would be the reply if they further asked for teaching in Erse? 
Concessions had continually been refused for Roman Catholic schools. 
Similarly in the United States a demand for minority schools would 
be refused because the principle there was universal and equal 
education. 

If the movement was one for independence it was quite a different 
matter, and there was little doubt that it had gone beyond the mere 
demand for redress of minority grievances. The Poles had never 
accepted the granting of Ukrainian autonomy as a definite stipulation. 
The case of India showed what followed if a country demanded 
autonomy by revolutionary boycott; there it had resulted in the 
assassination of Mr. Stevens, one of the men who had stood for con- 
ciliation. In Eastern Galicia it had resulted in the assassination of 
M. Hulowko, another friend of conciliation. It was a very difficult 
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matter to go to the Polish Government, faced as it thus was with a 
revolutionary movement, and say that the promise of autonomy should 
forthwith be redeemed. 


Miss DorotHy WoopMaN referred to the statement that it was 
only from time to time that people took an interest in minorities, and 
then only because they were being used as a convenient pawn. The 
reason why the Ukrainian minority had come before the world was 
because the conscience of decent people had been shocked by the 
atrocious treatment of Ukrainians by the Polish authorities. She 
thought that the lecturer had continued the admirable historical treat- 
ment of the problem in the second part of his address dealing with con- 
temporary matters. He might have drawn very lurid accounts of what 
had actually been happening, but he had been content to quote briefly 
authorities and his own experience. The Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondents who had been mentioned were maintaining the high tradition 
of that paper for accuracy and the championship of the oppressed in 
all parts of the world. 

With regard to the way in which the Council of the League of 
Nations had dealt with the subject, she could not help thinking that 
M. Sato must have felt a strong fellow-feeling with the Polish Govern- 
ment. The conclusion that the reprehensible origin of the trouble in 
Eastern Galicia could not justify the conduct revealed in the informa- 
tion before the League had been accepted by the Council and even by 
M. Zalewski, the Polish representative. This meant that Poland had 
been found guilty by the Council of the League of Nations of having 
broken the obligations which she had promised to observe with regard 
to her minorities. It was to be regretted that the Council did not go 
further, as Lord Cecil so admirably suggested, and authorise an inquiry 
into the accusations made that Ukrainians were still being badly treated 
in the prisons, and were suffering serious handicaps in Eastern Galicia. 
Lord Cecil had suggested that the Rapporteur should provide a supple- 
mentary report, and had there not been at the time such serious events 
in international politics, it was probable that that supplementary 
report would have been demanded. 

With regard to the question of a revolutionary movement in Eastern 
Galicia, she did not know how many members had read the observa- 
tions of the Polish Government submitted to the Council of the League 
of Nations, on which M. Sato’s report was based, but she would like to 
comment on one or two points. The observations were divided into 
three parts. In the first and third parts were the petitions sent in by 
the Ukrainian Dr. Paneyko, a man whose authority and bona fides 
were unquestioned, but the Polish Government waved aside his peti- 
tions, saying that they could not be considered, because they had been 
submitted by a paid agent of the Ukrainian National Organisation. 
Everybody knew that Dr. Paneyko was employed by the Ukrainian 
National Council for the purpose of helping to draft petitions and to 
bring before the League of Nations necessary points concerning the 
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Ukrainian minority. The Polish representatives on the Council of 
the League of Nations would be able to appreciate the necessity of 
such ‘‘ propaganda.” 

Other petitions were waved aside because it was suggested that, as 
they had used the words ‘‘ West Ukraine,” it proved that the organ-: 
isation sending in the petitions was irredentist in character. Petitions 
which substantiated the events made public in the Manchester Guardian 
and elsewhere were also waved aside, not quite so casually but in a 
very disingenuous manner. The one point that the Polish Govern- 
ment never succeeded in refuting was that the Ukrainians themselves 
had been very badly treated. They said that if there was such an 
organisation in any country as the Ukrainian military organisation, it 
must be dealt with in an appropriate manner. Many incidents which 
were given in the report as justification for the persecution not only of 
members of this organisation but of more who were not associated 
with it in any way were instances of haystacks or barns being set on 
fire, sometimes by school-children. 


Mr. MacarTNEY said that he hoped Mr. Newbold would forgive 
him for saying that only one sentence in Mr. Newbold’s remarks had 
been to the point, and that was demonstrably incorrect. Mr. Newbold 
had said that he did not think that the movement was spontaneous. 
Mr. Macartney wished to submit that this was entirely erroneous and 
an extremely dangerous fallacy. Anybody who knew the Ukraine and 
Central Europe knew that all these national movements were entirely 
spontaneous, and it was completely incorrect to say that they owed 
the major part of their strength to foreign interference. It was true 
that a national movement was often found by other countries to be 
an advantage and it could be fostered. Everybody knew that the 
Ukrainian movement had been helped by the Germans and to some 
extent by the Czechoslovakians, but to say that it was not a real 
movement was absolutely wrong, and any attempt to suppress it on 
that ground was doomed to failure. 

With regard to Mr. Harley’s remarks, Mr. Macartney said that he 
felt partly responsible for the paper, although not to so large a degree 
as Sir Walter Napier had said, and he had not noticed any particular 
complacency or comparisons between British virtues and the vices of 
the Poles. They had taken great care to quote exclusively Poles for 
all the harder statements. The whole attitude taken by persons who 
chose to present the exclusively Polish view was that of waving aside 
the real substance of the case with references to past history, or of 
saying that, since other nations had not accepted Minorities Treaties, 
there was no reason why the Poles should keep their Minorities Treaties. 
All this was entirely off the point. The Minorities Treaties imposed on 
Poland were imposed owing to special political conditions. Extremely 
generous territorial conditions were granted to the Poles under the 
Peace Treaties, not wholly as a result of the military efforts of the 
Poles themselves, but as a result of the efforts of the Allies, who were 
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asked to guarantee the integrity of Poland. It was thought that the 
Minorities Treaties would provide additional safeguard to prevent such 
trouble arising as would involve those giving the guarantee, and 
machinery for complaints was set up by the League. It was therefore 
completely wrong to say that because people might live in glass houses 
they had no right to speak on the subject. It was not only a right 
but a duty to call attention to any complaints. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said that he felt some dismay at hearing the 
Chairman speak of the League of Nations as a broken instrument. He 
agreed that to a certain extent the trouble, not only in the matter of 
minorities but also in the world economic situation and in the political 
problem of the Far East, was that the League lacked the authority and 
power that it ought to have. Until the League was strengthened by 
the inclusion of the United States and Russia and became a real world 
authority it would not have the influence and power which were 
necessary for dealing adequately with such matters. But even in the 
particular question of the Ukraine the League of Nations had made 
some progress and done some good work. The report which had been 
referred to showed that as a result of the League proceedings the Polish 
Government itself had practically made a confession of its failure. to 
deal adequately with the minority question and to perform its duty 
under the Minorities Treaties. Was it not possible for some influence 
to be brought to bear that would help the League as it stood to do its 
work in dealing with minorities? One of the most potent instruments 
for helping the League was greater publicity, and the operations of 
newspapers such as the Manchester Guardian and the efforts of people 
like Miss Sheepshanks were useful, even though they might obtain 
some biassed information. The activities of people like Sir Walter 
Napier, who had paid a personal visit and given his knowledge and 
experience of public affairs to investigating the /ocus in quo in the 
Ukraine, were bound to help in strengthening the action of the 
League. Another useful thing was the general spread of humanitarian 
ideas, which the Chairman had mentioned. He would suggest 
that there should be not only a spread of humanitarian and 
religious ideas, but also an extension of the study of the difficult 
problems presented by the government of mixed nationalities. The 
studies of the Round Table Conference had given most useful experience 
of the difficulties of manipulating minorities in India. He thought 
it would be a useful step if the League of Nations would take up the 
question of bringing about some universal international regulation 
with regard to the method of treating minorities and the securing of 
justice and fair treatment to different sections of the population in 
any country. At the time of the Peace Conference it had been thought 
desirable to impose standards of government on particular countries 
in this respect, but a general international regulation was more likely 
to be observed by countries like Poland than an obligation for which 


they had been singled out. 
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Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER said that he agreed with Mr. Macartney 
that it did not help matters to say that other peoples in the world were 
doing wrong things. The position was that a very specific obligation 
had been placed on Poland by international law and that the Poles 
had patently failed to carry it out until recently. He could not agree 
that the lack of power in the League of Nations was due to the absence 
of the United States and Russia, for both had been cooperating. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS said she would not speak of the violence 
which was going on in Galicia on both sides. The question of the 
Ukrainians was one of the most interesting minority questions, because 
it was a question not of to-day but of to-morrow. Ukrainia had never 
existed as a State and the Ukrainian people had no history. They had 
only ethnography and folk-lore. This did not mean that Ukrainia 
never would exist. The Ukrainian question might bring many surprises 
for Europe. Herr Rosenberg, the man who was sent by Hitler as a 
sort of envoy of a possible Hitlerite Government, had spoken to 
responsible people in Great Britain of a huge Ukrainian State stretching 
from Galicia to Samarkand. There were many colonies in that area 
of what the Russians called Little Russians, and these were to be brought 
into one State for which Germany would have a Mandate—Herr Rosen- 
berg did not say from whom; perhaps from the League of Nations? 
This was not a new idea, for Bismarck had talked of the same thing 
in 1848. Even the recognition of Ukrainian as a language, not as a 
dialect, was comparatively new. It was only twenty years since the 
Russian philologist, A. Schahmatov, considered the question, and, to 
the joy of the Ukrainian Nationalists, decided that it was a separate 
language. But half of his colleagues were against him. 


A MEMBER said that the Poles had been pioneers in the study 
of minority questions. They had set up a society for the study 
of minorities, primarily in Poland, and a résumé of its proceedings was 
published in French under the title of Questions Minoritaires. 

It was not correct to say that Carpathian Ruthenia was in Czecho- 
slovakia, because it was recognised by Czechoslovakians to be a man- 
dated territory, separate from the Czechoslovak State although 
administered by it. The territory had a Diet of its own, which the 
other provinces had not. The official language was primarily Ruth- 
enian, otherwise Russian, and the other languages of the Czechoslovak 
State were only used as a concession to foreigners. He had recently 
been in Lemberg for the purpose of studying books in the Printing Office 
and Library of the Uniat Cathedral. He had noticed that the names 
on most of the carts were in both scripts, but in the Ukrainian language. 
There did not seem to have been any persecution of the Cyrillic script. 


Sir WALTER NAPIER said that Carpathian Ruthenia was part of 
Czechoslovakia, although there was a special obligation to establish 
autonomy. The Mandates Commission had nothing to do with it. 
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In reply to Mr. Keen, he said that he quite sympathised with those 
Powers which were subject to Minorities Treaties, especially with 
Yugoslavia, which was bound to give schools, etc. to the Italians, while 
the Italians were not bound to give similar concessions to the Yugo- 
slavs across the border and were definitely trying to assimilate the 
Yugoslavs. 

The League of Nations Union was strongly in favour of having the 
minority obligations generalised and made universal, and this was 
linked up with the proposal that there should be a permanent Minorities 
Commission, which should act on much the same lines as the Mandates 
Commission. Such a Commission, composed of impartial persons, 
would be able to thrash out these questions and get to the truth, so 
that matters could be put before the League Council in a properly 
prepared form. But this proposal was blocked by those Powers which 
were subject to the Minorities Treaties. They said that the minority 
obligations must first be made universal and then they would withdraw 
their objections to the establishment of a permanent Minorities 
Commission. 
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1*, THE UNITED STATES IN WorLD AFrairs : An Account of American 
Foreign Relations, 1931. By Walter Lippmann in collaboration 
with William O. Scroggs. 1932. (New York and London: 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper and 
Brothers. 8vo. xviii + 375 pp. $3.00. To members of the 
Institute, Ios.) ; 

Tuis volume is the first in a new series of annual volumes under the 
Council on Foreign Relations’ auspices. In the four volumes previously 
published for the Council under the direction of Mr. Howland, the form 
of an annual chronicle has been deliberately eschewed, and the Council 
has given us a set of studies in which the foreign policy of the United 
States has been reviewed, in various aspects, over relatively long 
periods. In the first of these volumes, for example, there was an 
illuminating chapter on the constitutional history of the Senate’s 
control over the conduct of foreign relations; the volume for 1929 was 
mainly devoted to Immigration and to the Caribbean; that for 1931, 
to the relations between Mexico and the United States, and so on. 
This method of surveying the foreign relations of a country lends itself 
to historical work of greater detail and greater permanence than can 
well be attained in a current history; and Mr. Howland’s volumes 
provide a background which any serious student of international 
affairs will find indispensable. On the other hand, they have not given, 
and have not professed to give, an annual record of current events; and 
the Council, swinging rather to the opposite extreme, has now dis- 
continued this original “‘ Survey of American Foreign Relations ’’ series 
and has substituted a “‘ United States in World Affairs ”’ series which is 
to be a strictly annual register beginning each year with the statutory 
assembly of the Congress at Washington on the first Monday of every 
December. The first volume of this new series—which has been under- 
taken for the Council by Mr. Walter Lippmann—has just appeared ; 
and it may be said at once that Mr. Lippmann has fulfilled his task with 
the same ability and the same high standard of workmanship that 
distinguish the four prior volumes of an entirely different character 
which have been produced by Mr. Howland. 

The problem which Mr. Lippmann has solved with great address 
is threefold. He has to give a chronicle of world-affairs within an 
arbitrarily-chosen “slab” of time: a particular block of twelve 
calendar months; he has to construct his world-wide panorama round 
an American centre; and he has to publish his results at the earliest 
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possible moment after his terminal date has passed. His speed has 
been remarkable; for his record ends on December 7th, 1931, and the 
volume was published in the United States before the end of February 
1932. If he has not altogether avoided dealing with events which took 
place before December Ist, 1930, and has not succeeded in making his 
picture of the events recorded altogether ‘‘ Americo-centric,”’ that is 
proof of a common-sense unwillingness to press an a priori scheme too 
far, and also proof of an intuitive feeling for the real shape and structure 
of the living facts with which he is grappling. 

Taking his stand in the interior of the United States, and assuming 
the break on Wall Street in the autumn of 1929, Mr. Lippmann starts 
with three penetrating, and in places satirical, chapters on the losing 
battle against the inexorable march of world events that was being 
waged, from the autumn of 1929 to the spring of 1931, by American 
preconceived opinions. The two American dogmas which died so hard 
(and are by no means dead yet, when the Hoover year is running out) 
were the assumption that the depression would be short-lived and the 
doctrine of American “‘ self-containment.” 

After carrying this history of American opinion down to the first 
half of 1931, the observer then extends his range from the United States 
to the world and gives a “‘ generalised view of the effects of the depres- 
sion ’’ which is perhaps the most lucid analysis of the process, within 
such small compass, that has yet been published anywhere. He then 
passes to Latin America and shows the catastrophic effect of the world 
slump first upon the economic and then upon the political life of this 
great group of raw-material-producing countries. He next surveys the 
unsuccessful attempts that have been made—not only in Latin America 
but in Europe and in Indonesia—at economic stabilisation by means of 
a variety of ingenious organisatory devices. 

So far, the horizon of the panorama continues to expand without any 
change of standpoint. The world portrayed is still a world seen from 
an American angle of vision. But, when he comes to the spring of 
1931, Mr. Lippmann has to take a flying leap from the Eastern United 
States to Central Europe and to begin painting a new panorama, from 
a Central European standpoint, which broadens out, in its turn, until 
America is drawn into the new field of vision when President Hoover 
announces “‘ the Hoover Plan.” Mr. Lippmann vividly portrays the 
successive shifts of the storm-centre from Austria to Germany, from 
Germany to Great Britain, and from Great Britain to the United States 
between the date of the announcement of the Austro-German Customs 
Union project in March and Monsieur Laval’s visit to America at the 
end of October. 

Thereafter the observer starts to work outwards from America 
again. He shows the United States steadily increasing its collabora- 
tion with the League of Nations; makes his transit, along this line, 
from Washington to Geneva; and then he takes another flying leap 
from Geneva to Manchuria—only to be pulled up short, when the 
Manchurian imbroglio is at its height, by the guillotine-knife which 
drops, with a clang, when Congress reassembles on December 7th, 1931. 

What Mr. Lippmann has succeeded in doing is a very difficult thing 
to do. At close quarters, he has drawn a lucid picture of World 
Affairs in the calendar year 1931 with the greatest measure of unity of 
treatment that is humanly possible. But it is really superfluous to 
commend the work of a publicist who is one of the recognised masters 
of his craft. A. J. TOYNBEE. 
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2. PoLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorRLD: Parliaments, Parties and 
Press as of January I, 1932. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 
1932. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. Cr. 8vo. 
About 200 pp. Published price $2.50 (14s. 7d.). To members of 
the Institute, 12s.) 


Tuis is the latest annual volume of a most useful series which was 
started in 1928. The Handbook is arranged under countries in alpha- 
betical order. Under each country are given details of the government 
in power on January Ist, 1932, the representation of political parties, 
together with a summary of the aims of each party, and a list of news- 
papers, their proprietors, editors and political alignment. Details are 
also given of the organisation and personnel of the League of Nations, 
this section having been expanded this year to include mandated areas. 


LAW 


3. THE INTERNATIONAL CourT. By Edward Lindsey. 1931. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 8vo. xix + 347 pp. 
$3°75.) 

Tuis book gives a clear and readable account of the organisation, 
jurisdiction and procedure of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and of the work which it has done in the first nine years of its 
existence. The author is an American, but his book is free from the 
polemical atmosphere in which the Court has unfortunately become 
involved in the United States; references to the controversy over 
American adhesion are commendably brief, and the notion that the 
Court is of no use without the codification of international law is 
decisively rejected. On one or two points, such as the merits of the 
institution of “‘ national” judges, or of the present method of electing 
the judges, it would have been interesting to have the critical comments 
of so careful a student of the Court as Judge Lindsey evidently is. 
The Rules of Court printed in the Appendix seem to be taken from 
the version of 1926, despite the fact that the author refers in one place 
to the revision of February last. The account of the Court itself is 
preceded by a sketch of the developments in international law and 
society which made its institution possible. Incidentally this repeats 
an estimate of the loss of life in the Thirty Years’ War which is now 
believed to be quite unreliable and probably much exaggerated. 

J. L. Brierry. 


4. Pustic DEBTS AND STATE Succession. By E. H. Feilchenfeld. 
1931. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxx + 922 pp. 42s.) 


TueE Bureau of International Research of Harvard University has 
conferred on students of international law a very great service by 
furthering the production of Dr. Ernst H. Feilchenfeld’s exhaustive 
study of Public Debts and State Succession. It coversmuch of the ground 
occupied by Professor A. N. Sack’s Les Effets des Transformations des 

tais sur leurs dettes publiques (1927) and La Succession aux dettes 
publiques d’ Etat (1929), but it has distinctive merits which will render 
it of not less service than those excellent works. The collection of 
material has been carried out with great care and discrimination, and 
the study of the development of doctrines of State Succession is full 
and marked by judgment and insight. 

The author arrives at the conclusion (p. 660) that positive inter- 
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national law stipulates the maintenance of the substance of public 
debts in the case of State succession. Even admitting that this 
doctrine is sound, the fatal difficulty arises that, as he points out, 
there are no agreed doctrines determining the quality of the survival, 
and it may be doubted whether any great purpose is served by an 
alleged international rule whose application must be left wholly vague. 
In point of fact, however, there seems no sufficient ground todepart from 
the negative attitude as regards State Succession adopted in my State 
Succession (1907). The British government certainly has never varied 
from its refusal to treat the matter as regulated by international law; as 
the author points out (p. 544), it cancelled in 1925 the obligation of the 
Irish Free State to bear a portion of the national debt without any 
reference to the rights which under the supposed rule of international 
law might be held to exist in favour of the creditors against the Free 
State. State Succession again was ignored in the final arrangements 
regarding the settlement between Peru and Chile of the fate of Tacna 
and Arica, and in the Polish appropriation of Vilna. It was vainly 
invoked in the arbitrations between the United Kingdom and the 
United States under the Pecuniary Claims Treaty (pp. 566-70). The 
Russian arrangements with the Successor States in 1920 and 1921 admit 
that the latter bear no responsibility for Russian debts (pp. 537-42). 
The British government has consistently refused to admit that the debts 
incurred under the German régime on the territories now under British 
mandate are binding either on the mandated territory or the mandatory 
State (p. 555), and Germany in the agreement of January 20, 1930, 
formally waived her contentions on this score. On December 15, 1925 
(p. 527), the Reparation Commission insisted that the result of State 
Succession is neither an automatic transfer of obligations nor an 
automatic liberation of the ceding State, and the Allied Powers, in 
announcing that the Turkish debt would be borne in part by the 
Successor States, insisted that this was an important concession and a 
deviation from the strict rule of international law (pp. 469 ff). Their 
action also in the other peace treaties admittedly conformed to no 
theoretic standard of law, and the inevitable result seems to be that State 
Succession remains a matter of international morality or equity rather 
than of strict law. But if it is ever possible to regulate the issue by 
definite legal principles under international legislation, those who 
attempt the task will profit greatly by the full discussion of all relative 


issues in Part VI of Dr. Feilchenfeld’s treatise. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


5. PRINCIPES DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL PRIVE. By E. Bartin. 1930. 
(Paris: ‘‘ Editions Domat-Montchrestien.” 8vo. 634pp. 65/7.) 


PROFESSOR BARTIN has hitherto been known as a distinguished 
authority on French Civil Law, and as the editor—and part author— 
of Aubrey and Rau’s leading text-book on that subject. His incursion, 
therefore, into the field of private international law must be looked 
upon as a novel experiment and, at the same time, a most successful 
one. Without entering into any academical digressions, as is usually 
the tendency in continental treatises, Professor Bartin goes straight 
to the practical aspects of the various issues discussed in this first 
volume of his book, and invariably supports his conclusions by refer- 
ence to decided cases. His examination of French case law is thorough 
and up to date, and he never hesitates to criticise any judgment which 
appears to him to be either wrong in principle or contradictory in its 
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terms. On the question of the international effect of foreign judg- 
ments, the author points out how misleading the interpretation placed 
on the words “ ordre public”’ may at times prove. Thus, while the 
French Courts have always proclaimed the rule that foreign judgments, 
contrary to French public policy, are not enforceable in France, they 
seem to be disinclined to apply this principle in matters of legitimacy 
and divorce on grounds which do not appear to be either logical or 
consistent with the legal meaning of the term “ ordre public.” 

In his discussion of the doctrine of venvot, Professor Bartin shows 
how this doctrine has not only established an extra-territorial juris- 
diction in favour of foreigners, but has also been responsible for many 
contradictory judgments by the French tribunals. A similar diver- 
gency in judicial views prevails at the present moment in this country 
in view of the conflicting judgments of Mr. Justice Russell (as he then 
was) in Re Annesley (1926), 1 Ch. 692, and that of Mr. Justice Luxmoore 
in Re Ross, Ross v. Waterfield (1929), The Times, November 15th, 
1929. Such a conflict appears to be inevitable so long as there are 
two divergent tests governing personal status, that of domicile in 
Anglo-American countries and that of nationality in continental 
countries. 

On the subject of the international validity of Soviet legislation, 
Professor Bartin fully approves the judgments of the French Courts, 
which refuse to recognise transfers of ownership based on the rule of 
the abolition of private property on the ground that such a rule has 
no legal standing in French law. These judgments may be compared 
with the decision of Mr. Justice Hill, who, in a very recent case, held 
that a Soviet marriage could not be recognised in this country as a 
valid marriage. 

Professor Bartin has succeeded in giving us an authoritative and 
practical treatise on private international law as applied in France, 
and the second volume of his book, which he promises to have ready 
for publication by next year, will be waited with much interest. 

C. J. CoLoMBos. 


6. INTERNATIONAL LAW IN PEACE AND War. By Axel Moiler, Dr. 
Jur., Professor of International Law at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated by H. M. Pratt. Part I: Normal Inter- 
national Relations. 1931. (London: Stevens & Sons. 8vo. 
XXVili + 355 pp. 20s.) 

Tue Danish edition of Professor Meller’s book appeared in December 
1925. The favourable reception accorded to it in leading international 
reviews impelled the author to arrange for this translation, brought 
up to January 1931, and “ supposed,” says Judge Kellogg, who writes 
a sympathetic “ Foreword” to the present volume, “ to be the first 
translation into English of any Scandinavian work on international 
law.” 

The volume before us treats of the normal international relations 
between States. First, the meaning and scope of international law, 
its relation to municipal law and the modes of its administration 
are succinctly indicated. Then the historical development of the science 
is traced from its rude beginnings in the earliest times to the Locarno 
Conference of 1925, the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928, and the American 
general treaties of 1929. The sources of international law—treaties, 
custom, the practice of national authorities and international organs, 
analogy and “ the reason of the thing ’—then claim attention. Pro- 
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fessor Moller next proceeds to deal with States—their definition and 
divisions, creation and cessation, and their component parts—territory, 
population and sovereignty. State representation is then discussed— 
the head of the State, the diplomatic agent, the consul, the secret 
negotiator, congresses and conferences, the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the Permanent Court of International Justice, the International 
Commission. The last chapter of the book is reserved for an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the normal relations of international law, in regard to 
the open sea, international rivers and canals, treaties in all their varie- 
ties and aspects, international delinquencies, the enforcement of 
international rights and duties and State succession to debts and 
obligations. 

This brief summary of the contents of Professor Moller’s work 
will suffice to show the extent and diversified character of the ground 
traversed. The method of treatment adopted is excellent. The text 
is pre-eminently lucid and readable. The notes by which each pro- 
position is fortified draw their material from all countries and sources. 
Each section is furnished with an elaborate bibliography. Last but 
not least, there is a good index. 

Professor Moller’s book will undoubtedly take a high place as a 
treatise on comparative international law. We would associate 
ourselves with the hope expressed by Judge Kellogg, that it may 
meet with a reception from English and American readers which 
will encourage Professor Meller to entrust Mr. Pratt’s obviously 
competent pen with the task of continuing and completing the 
translation. ALEXANDER Woop RENTON. 


7*, THEORIE GENERALE DU DroiT INTERNATIONAL. By Jean Spiro- 
poulos, Professor at the University of Salonica. 1930. (Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. xiii + 
220 pp.) 

As the author says in the Introduction, an alternative title might 
well be “ A criticism of the fundamental conceptions of the science of 
the Law of Nations,” and indeed this alternative is more informing. 
The first part of the book is philosophic and criticises theories, mostly 
by recent authors. The second part is devoted to the ‘“ modes of 
manifestation of a rule of international law,” and is in the main 
academic. The third part is devoted to ‘“ the subjects of a rule of 
international law,” and discusses States of many kinds, including 
Protectorates, the British Dominions, the League of Nations, the Holy 
See, etc., as viewed by several writers, some of whom regard the Law of 
Nations as a sort of bed of Procrustes into which new developments 
have to be squeezed, while others would stretch the bed (which sounds 
irregular), while yet others look with a quizzical eye on the newly- 
hatched offspring, which ought to be chicks but are not, and conclude 
that they each are sui generis. The views of the author himself are 
distinctly interesting and are calculated to correct several erroneous 
opinions of the sort which he classes as “a priori” in contradistinction 
to a rule which has already become “‘ dominant.” W. A. B. 


8*, BARTHELEMY (Joseph): Précis de droit constitutionnel. 1932. 
(Paris: Librairie Dalloz. 8vo. 421 pp. 25 /rs.) 

g*. RENTON (Sir Alexander Wood): II diritto francese nell’ impero 
britannico. [Estratto dalla Rivista di Diritto Privato.] 1931. 
(Padova: Antonio Milani. 8vo. 25 pp.) 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


10*. RECOVERY: THE SECOND ErrorT. By Sir Arthur Salter. 1932. 
(London: G. Bell. 8vo. xvi-+ 306 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


EMERSON once observed that “‘ the world always had the same 
bankrupt look, to foregoing ages as to us—as of a failed world just 
re-collecting its old withered forces to begin again and try to do a little 
business.’’ To those of us who have been inclined in moments of dis- 
couragement to fear that the world as we know it had perhaps received 
a knock-out blow, and would be counted out for the remainder of our 
lifetime, Sir Arthur Salter brings a message of comfort. 

He has the gift of seeing both round and through a subject. And 
if he has that intellectual detachment which enables, and indeed impels, 
him to see all sides of a question, he never degenerates into that facile 
kind of toleration which prevents the taking of sides. He offers us 
solutions which it requires ‘‘ courage and magnanimity ” in the world 
at large to adopt. If intelligence and a rather high degree of sweet 
reasonableness are also required, Sir Arthur is yet justified in his claim 
that his ‘‘ is no ideal or distant Utopia, beyond either the vision or the 
reach of the pedestrian.” 

A few quotations, even though they suffer by being torn from their 
context, will briefly resume his thesis— 


“The world’s economic mechanism has lost its self-adjusting quality... . 
The defects of, the capitalist system have been increasingly robbing us of its 
benefits. They are now threatening its existence. . . . We have indeed before us 
only the alternative of collective leadership, collective control, or chaos—not 
indeed quite mutually exclusive; for in practice we shall have something of all 
three.” 


And, finally, a 


“wasteful and disastrous movement can be first slowed, then arrested, then 
reversed, long before we reach the nadir of distress to which uncontrolled events 
will take us if reason and collective wisdom now abdicate.” 


Here we have the Leitmotif of the work, and the sound of it can be 
traced in his treatment of the following special problems : Money and 
Gold, Credit and Finance, Reparation and War Debts, Commercial 
Policies and Tariffs, Industrial Organisation, Governmental Regulation 
and Control, and Political Security. It would be silly to suggest that 
the specialists or authorities on each of these questions would find 
nothing to criticise in the proposals which Sir Arthur puts forward, but 
when they dissent they will suspect that he and they might be found in 
closer agreement if Sir Arthur had had more space in which to expand his 
subject. For we must not overlook the fact that this book is not written 
for the specialist but rather for the general reader, whom it is hoped to 
inform with that large international-mindedness which its author 
exhibits in so conspicuous a degree. 

Those of us who are suspected of having bees in our bonnets about 
international trade will turn with particular interest, in view of the 
various negotiations at Geneva “‘ quorum pars magna fuit,” to Sir 
Arthur’s chapter on precept and practice in Commercial Policy and 
Tariffs. But after more than twelve years as an outstanding figure in 
that new and honourable profession, the International Civil Service, he 
has amassed and digested an intimate knowledge of every aspect of 
international life—and a shrewd appreciation of the statesmen who 
have figured during that period on the international stage—which he 
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here presents to the public. It is to be hoped that it will reach the 
public for which it is intended, and that readers who accept its precepts 
but are inclined to despair of the hope of making ‘‘ sweetness and light ”’ 
prevail will draw some of that courage which Sir Arthur postulates as 
necessary for our salvation from the reflection that 
“ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 
A. McFADYEAN. 


11*, NATIONS AND THE Economic Crisis. By D. Graham Hutton. 
1932. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. xii + 168 pp. 
38. 6d.) 

Tus book—or rather this striking essay—in the World Problems 
of To-day series, is written for the ‘‘ man in the street,” who, as Mr. 
Hutton observes, too often finds himself now in the street (or on the 
streets) in a painfully literal sense. It explains in broad outline the 
way in which the World War precipitated and emphasised inherent 
defects in the world’s economic system which would in any case have 
become manifest in its further development. 

In the first place, our economic and political development did not 
keep pace; we were in danger of bursting out of our clothes before 
many years even if unaccustomed exercise had not enlarged our muscles 
and our frames. Secondly, we have restricted the freedom of capitalist 
society here and there without taking account of the necessity of 
further consequential alterations; we have abandoned one philosophy 
without formulating another to take its place. Thirdly, in attempting 
to adjust without rebuilding we have concentrated on production with- 
out recognising the need to coordinate it with consumption. Lastly, 
we have obstinately treated what are in effect international problems as 
if they were national. 

There is a touch of “‘ seva indignatio”’ in Mr. Hutton’s thesis of 
which the above is a very rough summary. The remedy which he pro- 
poses, a planned world economy based on planned national economies, 
will not command such a ready acceptance as his diagnosis of the 
ailment, but it is one which it becomes daily more urgent to examine 
without prejudice. A. McFADYEAN. 


12*. THE TRAGEDY OF THE Pounp. By Dr. Paul Einzig. 1932. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 8vo. 
xl + 203 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. E1nzic is a vigorous writer. He describes the events leading 
up to Great Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard and his hopes 
and fears of the outcome in a succession of short incisive chapters. He 
does not share the academic prejudice for welding such a book as this 
into one consistent theme. As his title indicates, he views the fall of 
the pound from its high estate as the ultimate event in a long series the 
irresistible sweep of which reminds him of a Greek tragedy. This view 
is perhaps not irreconcilable with the manner in which the author goes 
out of his way to find in French policies the main reasons for the adverse 
fate against which the defenders of the pound struggled in vain. Nor 
is it irreconcilable with the view to which Dr. Einzig leads his readers 
at the close, that after all it may not be a tragedy, but rather the dawn 
of a better day. But the reader must make these reconciliations for 
himself; Dr. Einzig’s pen moves too fast to achieve such a synthesis. 
The present volume is a useful corrective to the same author’s 
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. recently published Behind the Scenes of International Finance. He does 
not abate his thesis that French monetary policies are largely respon- 
sible for the fall of the pound, and indeed adds that 


“it is the French policy of deflation adopted in October 1931 that threatens to 
jeopardise the beneficial results of the change.” 


But these factors in the situation are considered in the present 
volume along with many others, and some interesting chapters are 
devoted to technical criticisms of the manner in which the British 
authorities handled their problem in the third quarter of 1931. 

Most interest attaches, however, to the forecast of the future upon 
which the author cautiously ventures in the last chapters of his work. 
After summing up the arguments pro and con, he appears to be against 
any premature effort to stabilise the pound in terms of gold and con- 
cludes his survey of the reasons for and against stabilisation at a 
relatively high level with the dictum that 

“* Everybody agrees that it was a mistake to stabilise sterling too high in 1925. 
A second mistake of the same nature, while the memories of the first are still fresh, 
would be unpardonable.” 

J, 2.0. 


13*. KREUGER UND TOLL ALS WIRTSCHAFTSSTAAT UND WELTMACHT. 
By Dr. Alfred Marcus. 1932. (Ziirich and Leipzig: Orell Fiissli 
Verlag. 8vo. viii + 230 pp.; map. Rm. 6.40.) 

Tuts book, written before but published just after the death of Ivar 
Kreuger, is partly a politico-philosophic treatise on the meaning and 
significance of the Kreuger complex in the economic world, and partly 
an account of the various elements in that complex, accompanied by 
a selection, covering nearly eighty pages, of typical loan and monopoly 
contracts. 

The philosophy is not very convincing, and seems at times to be 
rather a Procrustean bed for some of the data which must be fitted into 
it. The statement of the ramifications of the Kreuger interests is 
popular in form, and no attempt is made to deal with those financial 
aspects which have now acquired such painful and tragic importance. 
Nor is there any hint of the management problem which is raised by 
huge concerns and which may have played an important part in the 
latest downfall among them. A. McFADYEAN. 


DISARMAMENT 


14*. THE DraGon’s TEETH: A STUDY OF WAR AND PEACE. By 
J. F. C. Fuller. 1932. (London: Constable. 8vo. xii + 337 pp. 
10s.) 

Major-GENERAL FULLER sees the “ dragon’s teeth, from which 
future wars may spring,” not in armaments, but in the general mis- 
management of the affairs of peace. The picture which he draws is, 
indeed, a dark one. “‘ That the race is deteriorating there is no doubt, 
yet the people cannot see it ’’ (p. 13), and the proof of this is to be found 
in the immense sums spent in maintaining the destitute, the diseased, 
and the insane. All politicians are hopelessly incompetent, and even 
the soldiers do not know their own business. 

“‘ If I decry professional soldiers, it is not for personal dislike of an honest and 
modest body of men, but because their work is fatuous; they are not preparing 
for the next war, but for the last war but one, and are consequently a danger 
rather than a security ”’ (p. vii). 
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Given these unpromising materials, the reader will rightly expect to 
find that General Fuller’s outlook is not that of an optimist. ‘‘ To-day 
Europe is with child by Satan, and the days of her quickening are at 
hand” (p. 61). General Fuller has his own diagnosis of our troubles. 
“ The intellect of the few,” he tells us (p. 10), ‘‘ is, in fact, being ex- 
ploited by the ignorance of the many, an ignorance controlled by a 
fundamental fallacy—the myth of Christian morality.” This is not 
an isolated sentence, for the author returns repeatedly to his attack 
upon Christianity. It is accused of having destroyed the Roman 
Empire, “ rotting it inwardly, until a mere shell was left to be crushed 
into powder by the outward pressure of barbarism’”’ (p. 180). Spiri- 
tual authority is repeatedly called ‘“‘ magical control,” and perhaps it 
may be suggested to the author that his criticism of Christianity would 
be more convincing if it was informed by more knowledge and expressed 
with better taste. 

General Fuller surveys history with a vision which is more sweeping 
than penetrating. At the end of the volume we are given a “‘ Chrono- 
logy of the More Important Events Mentioned in This Book,” and this 
ranges from the twelfth century B.c., when the “ Classical Grand Cycle 
of War begins,” to the British abandonment of the gold standard last 
September. The principle of selection is not altogether clear. For 
example, we find included the battle of Tagliacozzo (1268), but not 
those of Trafalgar or Waterloo. Again, it may be suggested that the 
attempt to survey so wide a field has sometimes betrayed the author 
into errors of fact which would be avoided by historians of more 
limited range. ‘In 1756,” we are told (p. 162), ‘‘ every kingdom in 
Europe was self-contained,” while the results of the American Civil War 
are stated to be that “‘ no State was allowed to enrol a separate army 
or to erect a separate customs tariff” (p. 168). Macaulay is apparently 
accepted without question as an authority upon Clive and Warren 
Hastings (p. 161), and the history of negotiable instruments, which 
legal historians find somewhat complicated, is airily summed up by 
saying that ‘‘ the ceaseless persecution of the Jews had caused them to 
discover the art of making gold invisible by bills of exchange ”’ (p. 149). 
Throughout the book long and complex periods of history are sum- 
marised with a brevity which can only express itself in inaccurate 
generalities. 

These and other obvious blemishes are all the more regrettable, 
since their effect is to irritate the reader with a book which contains 
much valuable material for serious thought. General Fuller is un- 
questionably right in insisting that peace and war are essentially con- 
tinuous, and that no peace can be stable which does not rest upon 
justice. His caustic criticism of popular anti-war propaganda as a 
form of exorcism (pp. 113-16), which seeks to abolish war by cursing 
it, is essentially sound and deserves to be pondered in many quarters. 
“What is wanted is not to lay war under interdict but under examina- 
tion” (p. 275). Again, when discussing the relation between war and 
military preparedness, he quite rightly draws attention to the case of the 
American Civil War; “ neither the North nor the South was in any way 
prepared for war, yet a war to a finish was fought ”’ (p. 75). The only 
possible security against war lies in the removal of its causes. 

General Fuller drives home his points, both good and bad, with con- 
siderable emphasis, and he does not spare his opponents, among whom 
he seems to reckon the great majority of mankind. But the vigour, the 
directness, and the obvious sincerity of his writing may be welcomed as 
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- an agreeable change from the nebulous sentimentality which forms too 
large a part of the current literature of international relations. 
H. A. SMITH. 


15. DIE RECHTSGRUNDLAGEN FUR DEUTSCHLANDS RECHT AUF ABRUST- 
UNG SEINER VERTRAGSGEGNER. By Victor Bohmert. 1931. 
(Berlin: Emil Ebering. 8vo. 59 pp.) 

16*. DISARMAMENT, REAL oR Fictitious. By K. Schwendemann. 
1932. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 48 pp. Is.) French 
edition: DESARMEMENT, REEL OU SIMULE? (Paris: Marcel 
Riviere. 8vo. 64 pp. 5/rs.) 

17*. CE Qu’IL FAuT SAVOIR SUR LE DESARMEMENT. By André D. 
Tolédano. 1932. (Paris: A. Pedone. 1I6mo. xii-+ 256 pp. 
20 frs.) 


Dr. B6uMERT is Director of the League of Nations Section of the 
Kiel Institute of International Law, and his pamphlet is introduced by 
a short preface from the pen of Professor Schiicking. His legal argu- 
ment for general disarmament is based upon Article 8 of the Covenant 
and the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, which he con- 
siders to be wholly independent sources of obligation. Both provisions 
are related back to the fourth and fourteenth of the Fourteen Points, as 
embodied in the terms of the Armistice. Dr. Béhmert further contends 
that Germany is entitled to equality of armaments in order that she 
may be able to discharge her obligations under the Covenant. 


The English and the French texts of Dr. Schwendemann’s pamphlet 
are both translations from a German original, the theme of which is a 
vigorous attack upon the Draft Convention of the Preparatory Com- 
mission. The antithetical form of his title is meant to point the contrast 
between the “‘ real ’’ disarmament imposed upon Germany by the Allies 
and the “ fictitious ”’ scheme embodied in the Convention. From the 
point of view of the author “ the Draft is an enormous step backward,” 
and he considers the step to have been taken deliberately from motives 
of French policy. 


M. Tolédano begins his first chapter by saying that “l’histoire du 
désarmement est courte,’”’ a remark which can only be explained by the 
fact that his own starting-point is a brief reference to the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899. Within the limits which he has set for himself he has 
given a clear and concise account of the course of events from the Peace 
Treaties to the signature of the Draft Convention. To most readers the 
chief interest of this book will be found in Part V (pp. 137-95), where 
the Draft Convention is analysed and defended against German criti- 
cism. M. Tolédano concludes with a temperate restatement of the 
familiar French thesis that disarmament depends upon security and 
that security can only be achieved by the creation of an international 
armed force. 


The general impression which will remain with most readers after 
studying these and similar writings is that Professor Hoetzsch was 
entirely right when he said at Chatham House that “‘ the German and 
French views are irreconcilable.”1 The real differences are not 


1 A German View of Disarmament, by Professor Otto Hoetzsch (in Inter- 
national Affairs, November 1931). 
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technical, but political, and experience should by this time have 
taught us that in the task of reconciling differences conferences are not 
likely to succeed where diplomacy has failed. Lord Russell pointed 
this out in 1863, but these lessons are slowly learned. 

H. A. SMITH. 


18*, LEs ARMEMENTS DE L’EuROPE. By L. Léontin. 1932. (Paris: 
Delagrave. 8vo. 120 pp.) 

19*. SECURITE ET DESARMEMENT. By André Philip. 1932. (Paris: 
Valois. 8vo. 128 pp. 57s.) 

20*. LE DESARMEMENT. By Léon Jouhaux. 1927. (Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 8vo. xii+ 215 pp. 15 /rs.) 

21*,. LE DESARMEMENT Mora. By Julien Luchaire. 1932. (Paris: 
Valois. 8vo. 187 pp. 12/rs.) 

22*. NON: L’ALLEMAGNE N’A PAS DESARME. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reboul. 1932. (Paris: Charles-Levauzelle et Cie. 8vo. 319 
pp. 15 firs.) 

23*. APERGUS EUROPEENS. (Lectures at the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques.) 1931. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 8vo. vi-+ 149 pp. 
12 fs.) 

24*. THE SOVIET’S FIGHT FOR DISARMAMENT. By Comrades Litvinoff 
and Lunacharsky. 1932. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 


44 pp. 6d.) 
25*. THE SOVIETS AND THE NEXT War. By R. D. Charques. 1932. 
(London: Martin Secker. 8vo. 95 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

HERE is an armful of treatises, mainly for the education of the 
Disarmament Conference now in session at Geneva. Although most 
of them come from Paris, they cover a wide range of opinion and leave 
the searcher for truth a little bewildered, if not cynical. He starts, 
however, on safe ground if he follows M. Léontin’s short cut (drawn 
from the Military Annual of the League) to the statistics of armaments 
for the chief European Powers. Thereafter our counsellors divide 
themselves roughly into those who demand security as a preliminary 
to disarmament, and those who see in disarmament the only possible 
road to security. 

M. Philip in his little cahier bleu makes the interesting suggestion 
that these two schools of thought are in reality, on the one side, the 
French, juridical, Catholic mind which insists on an international 
military force under League control, and, on the other side, the Anglo- 
Saxon, ethical, Protestant mind which relies on the power of an en- 
lightened public opinion. M. Philip himself does not take the official 
French view; he advances powerful arguments against an international 
police; he would reduce armaments at once and establish a sovereign 
legislature to make international laws, with a supreme tribunal to 
interpret them. For the rest, his proposals run on somewhat ordinary 
socialist lines, and are about as vague as those with which M. Jouhaux 
had anticipated him. It may be true, says that eminent Labour 
leader, that security should precede disarmament; yet every step 
towards disarmament as an international measure makes for security. 

M. Luchaire treads the upper air. As might be expected from his 
distinguished services to the cause of intellectual cooperation, it is from 
this source that he looks for the world’s salvation : 

“ Public opinion will not leave its nationalised entrenchments until it is 
convinced that it can occupy another position where both its need of security 
and its craving for constructive activity will be satisfied.” 
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That position, according to M. Luchaire, can be prepared only by 
an international organisation worked on a definite plan and in the hands 
of the leaders of our intellectual and moral forces. Similar action is 
being taken in the field of economics and of military activity; why not 
also in the sphere of moral power ? 

From these eloquent generalisations, we come down to hard earth 
with Colonel Reboul. There is no mincing matters in his powerful and 
well-documented indictment of Germany’s failure to carry out her 
Treaty obligations in the matter of disarmament. What right, he asks, 
has she, with this record of contumacy, to ask other nations to disarm ? 
Even to the layman it is obvious that the argument is frequently highly 
coloured and one-sided ; but there is no lack of detailed and substantial 
allegations to which the German replies would be of interest. Colonel 
Reboul’s conclusion is that, out of nine million German males of military 
age, two millions are now trained and ready for active service. The 
Police alone (80,000 strong before the War) constitute a force of 150,000 
men, equipped and disciplined as well as the Reichswehr. The rest of 
the training is undertaken in the Citizen Army and by the various 
patriotic associations which Herr Hitler hopes to unite into a “‘ Party of 
Revenge.” In clifmax there is a gruesome description of the German 
factories, secreted in the wilds of Russia, where experts are inventing 
and amassing poison gases of a virulence infinitely more destructive 
than anything yet known. 

The A pergus are a bland statement of the domestic policy of France 
herself, and the new nations under her wing—Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Their needs vary greatly, but each of their lists is 
headed by Security and Peace. 

Finally, we have the strident voice of Soviet Russia demanding 
general and total disarmament. It has no use for talk about security 
or for comfortable essays about moral disarmament. The Soviets and 
Capitalism in the rest of Europe are ‘‘ two mutually destructive economic 
systems ”’ which cannot subsist together, and war must come unless the 
machinery of war is abolished. Mr. Lunacharsky compares our present 
order of society to a “live bomb with a lighted and swiftly burning 
fuse.” Mr. Charques is hardly less alarming, but it is well that we 
should know the bitterness which is seething in the minds of Russia’s 
new leaders. MESTON. 


26*. THEY THAT TAKE THE SworD. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
1932. (London: George Routledge. 8vo. xiv + 422 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

THE ichthyosaurus, pilloried by Mr. Wingfield-Stratford as an awful 
warning, because it became fossilised through inability to respond to a 
changing environment, might retort that it, at any rate, did not produce 
the changes through which it suffered, and that man has the alter- 
native of modifying the pace of the Ixion wheel to which the progress of 
industrial discovery has chained him. Yet the plea that we must 
adapt ourselves, our circumstances or both, or else perish, remains valid, 
and there is room for an indictment against the present situation, 
written with the force and cogency of which the author shows himself 
capable. Perhaps it is a pity that he should devote so large a propor- 
tion of his great gifts and encyclopedic learning to flogging so dead a 
horse as the horror and futility of modern war; the real task for brains 
should be more constructive, and even the final chapter, which Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford entitles “‘ The Hope for Civilisation,” contains more 
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of destructive criticism than of helpful suggestion. In particular, he 
might have spared us four chapters subjecting the soul, mind, and 
character of the soldier to an attack which most readers will find unfair, 
exaggerated, and unconvincing : the professional warrior is but the tool 
of policy, and a change in his mentality would not produce any material 
improvement in the situation. In general, indeed, we have found the 
military mind more pacifist than that of the civilian. The author’s his- 
tory, too, is surely tendentious : if the cave-man was as innocent of war 
as modern archeologists contend, the fact probably arose from his iso- 
lated and unorganised existence, and we cannot be sure that he did not 
readily indulge in murder to satisfy his transitory desires or grudges. 
And the statement that ‘‘ it was solely by trusting to spiritual against 
material force that the Hebrews were able to accomplish the miracle 
of perpetuating their existence,’ reads rather strangely in the light of 
Old Testament history. Yet the book contains much truth, pungently 
expressed, and the lore embedded in it will often be found stimulating 
to thought. Above all, we can assent whole-heartedly to the author’s 
conclusion— 

‘There is something that everyone of us can do. He can devote himself, 


with all his heart and mind and soul and strength, to cultivating the right spirit, 
a spirit inspired by love and guided by reason.” 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


NEAR EAST 


27*, ARABIA FELIX. By Bertram Thomas. 1932. (London: Cape. 
8vo. xxix + 397 pp.; map. 25s.) 

28. LE HEDJAZ DANS LA GUERRE MONDIALE. By General Ed. 
Brémond. 1931. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 351 pp. 25 /rs.) 

29*. ENGLAND IM NAHEN OSTEN: Das K6NIGREICH IRAK UND DIE 
MossuLFRAGE. By Henry U. Hoepli. 1931. (Erlangen: Palm 
und Enke. 8vo. xiv+ 168 pp. Rm. 8.) 

30. History OF THE Mustim WorLD. By Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah. 
1931. (Calcutta: The Empire Book House. [London Agents: 
Luzac & Co.] Small 8vo. xxx + 647 + 67 pp. Ios.) 


Mr. THomas’s story of his adventurous crossing of the Rub‘al-Khali 
makes a first-rate book, to which the publisher has done full justice. 
The general outlines of his journey are too well known to make any 
account of it necessary here, and it need only be said that the travel 
diary itself comes up to the exacting standards of Arabian literature. 
In addition to its personal and geographical interest, it portrays the 
Bedouin of the sands with a sympathy and acuteness of observation 
which bear witness to the intimacy of the author’s knowledge of them, 
their ways, and their language. Even the stories from the Abu Zaid 
cycle which, inserted here and there, seem to break the chain of the 
narrative, serve better than any description to illustrate the ideas of 
their Bedouin narrators, and Mr. Thomas retails them with a gusto that 
preserves their original qualities much better than the printed text used 
by bazaar-reciters in more sophisticated regions. Arabia Felix is much 
more than this, however. It contains a long section on Dhufar and its 
little-known tropical hinterland, with their indigenous tribes and 
peculiar customs, and a large body of valuable social and ethnographical 
material relating to the southern Arabs in general. Sir Arthur Keith 
and Dr. Krogmann have contributed a detailed anthropological appen- 
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dix, in which they support the view of the Hamitic affinities of the 
southern Arabs, originally suggested by Mr. Thomas, as against the 
theory of Armenoid intrusion ; the staff of the Natural History Museum 
contribute analyses of his zoological collections ; and another appendix 
contains the notation of the southern Arab chants and songs, which 
forms a welcome supplement to our very limited material in this field. 


General Brémond was selected in August 1916 as Chief of the 
French Military Mission to Arabia, and held that position until Decem- 
ber 1917. His volume, a sort of war-diary and day-to-day analysis of 
events, at last supplies the historian of war-time Arabia (who has hither- 
to been fed on nothing but vague generalities and impressionist 
portraits) with definite facts, dates and figures of the operations in the 
Hejaz and Transjordan, together with the French official documents 
relating to the Mission. From beginning to end his narrative is that of 
a soldier—a trifle inflexible, intolerant of others’ weaknesses (especially 
of military incompetence of any kind), but always ready to give honour 
where honour is due and sturdily suspicious of officials and “‘ le monde 
de la Cour’”’ where “les principes de la morale ordinairement admise 
n’ont guére de place.”” His relations with his British colleagues were 
at times difficult, and made no better by the demand of the British 
Ambassador at Paris in May 1917 for his recall on the ground of his lack 
of sympathy for the Arab cause. On this he merely remarks— 


“Tl est évident que lorsqu’on défend les intéréts de son pays, on mécontente 
ceux qui cherchent a lui nuire: c’est méme un critére.” 


But his judgments are conditioned by his task, and his criticism is 
impartially directed to all those who hampered the operations in 
Arabia, whether through the lack of imagination and enterprise dis- 
played in the bureaux of Paris or the lack of military experience and 
tact of some of his allies. It is but natural that the exploits of the small 
French detachments which constituted in a very real sense the technical 
cadres of the Sharifian forces should be given special prominence, and 
if some may complain that it is an exaggerated prominence, it is after all 
but a belated compensation for the comparative neglect from which 
they have suffered hitherto. 

Before closing this notice, the reviewer would plead once more for 
an equally full and straightforward account from the English side of 
the events and operations in western Arabia. The romance of Colonel 
Lawrence’s exploits cannot satisfy the student who demands facts and 
documents. In the course of 1931 there was again published in Arabia 
a miscellaneous collection of documents bearing on the recent history 
of the Hejaz, including what is claimed to be the McMahon correspon- 
dence in full. No one who knows what an all but impossible task it is 
to revise an accepted historical estimate can help regretting that we are 
apparently content that the world’s view of British war-time activities 
in the Hejaz should be compounded from French and Arabic sources 
and the memoirs of General Liman von Sanders. 


Dr. Hoepli’s work, it is explained in the Preface, is a doctoral 
dissertation, in preparing which he spent some time in England in 1925 
and 1926. Even without this information it would have been possible 
to-deduce something of the kind from the book itself. It has all the 
excellent qualities of a conscientious piece of research and the biblio- 
graphy is admirable, but it remains nevertheless a thesis, chiefly for 
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the reason that the author has had no access to the primary sources and 
little insight into the minds of the principal actors. On the other hand, 
despite such outcrops of cynicism as “‘ the principle of the Open Door, 
1.é. the theory by which it is made possible for the economically stronger 
to exploit the weaker,” it agreeably surprises the English reader to 
find that a serious effort has been made to understand the English point 
of view and that the author’s conclusion to a large extent justifies the 
policy of Great Britain in ‘Iraq. As regards the actual details of the 
exposition, Dr. Hoepli’s thoroughness leaves little to be said; such 
criticisms as may be made relate rather to the deficiencies of his sources, 
which he has had to take much as he finds them, and out of which he 
has succeeded in building up a very able and interesting study. 


The idea of the History of the Muslim Worid is excellent, the labour 
expended immense, but the result a startling revelation of the meaning 
which is apparently attached to “‘ history ”’ in the department of Public 
Instruction in Bengal. From the ancient Sabaeans of Arabia (“ In 
the Old Testament it is mentioned that the ancient Greeks and Romans 
were indebted to them for their civilisation ’’) down to the World War 
(‘“‘ which was lately declared against the Kaiser by the Christian Powers 
of the world ”’) it is a glorious muddle, which as “a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature of the century ’’ (vide Foreword) ranks second 
only to 1066 and all That. H. A. R. Grips. 


31*. DETTE PUBLIQUE REPARTIE DE L’ANCIEN EMPIRE OTTOMAN. Rap- 
port sur le second exercice. (Ier Juin 1930-31 Mai 1931.) 1931. 
(Paris: Imprimerie spéciale de Banque. Folio. 88 pp.) 


Ras borrowing and reckless extravagance in the reign of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz resulted in the suspension of payment of the interest on 
her foreign loans by Turkey in 1875, and her financial difficulties were 
still further aggravated by internal revolt, the wars with Serbia and 
Russia in 1876, 1877 and 1878, and the consequent loss of important 
territories in Europe and Asia. After long negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the foreign bondholders an agreement was come to for 
the reduction of the capital of the foreign debt to about two-fifths of 
the original figure of {252,801,505 sterling. In December 1881, the 
Decree of Moharram authorised the appointment of a Council of 
delegates of the principal creditor countries, sitting in Constantinople, 
to administer the six taxes which were allocated for the service of the 
Ottoman Public Debt. The presidency of this Council was held 
alternatively by the British and French delegates of the bondholders, 
and it may safely be said that from 1882 to 1914 the British Presidents, 
from Sir Edgar Vincent, now Lord d’Abernon, to Sir Adam Block, 
took a lion’s share in the creation of the great and efficient service 
which served as a model to Turkish administration until it was swept 
away on Turkey’s entry into the Great War. 

From November 1914 there was a further suspension of payments, 
and it was only on June 13th, 1928, that the bondholders’ repre- 
sentatives concluded an agreement with the Government of the 
Turkish Republic, under which the capital amount of Turkey’s share 
of the debt of the former Ottoman Empire was further reduced, and 
the Government undertook to pay interest thereon at an agreed rate by 
monthly instalments to the Ottoman Bank. The Report of the Council 
of the Debt for 1930-31 chronicles the failure of the Turkish Government 
to carry out its undertakings under this agreement, and later with the 
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very questionable attitude of some of the Succession States towards the 
bondholders. 

As early as February 1930, the Turkish Government declared that 
the payment of the annual sum due under the contract of June 13, 
1928, would seriously compromise the financial and economic situation 
of the country, and after an exchange of views the Council consented 
to leave two-thirds of the monthly payments due from June 1, 1930, 
at the disposal of the Government as a temporary concession, subject 
to certain reserves for the protection of the bondholders’ interests, 
chief among which was the stipulation that payments at the full rate 
should be resumed on the presentation of a report on the financial 
situation of Turkey which was being drawn up by the financial expert, 
Professor Rist, or at the latest by October 25, 1930. 

The present Report goes on to describe how the Turkish Govern- 
ment failed to agree to these conditions, and has continued, in spite 
of repeated protests and further negotiations, to withhold payment 
of two-thirds of the monthly instalments, while the Council has been 
obliged to pass the sums paid by Turkey into a reserve fund, as being 
insufficient for distribution to the bondholders. There followed an 
exchange of correspondence resulting in the appointment at the 
request of the Turkish Government of a delegation of the Council, 
which visited Angora and carried on fruitless negotiations with the 
former Minister of Finance, Shukri Bey Sarajoglu, in May 1931, when 
the Turkish proposals for the permanent reduction of the annual pay- 
ments, and the counter-proposal for a temporary reduction over three 
years followed by a fresh consideration of the question failed to obtain 
acceptance and the negotiations were broken off. An annex to the 
Report contains a short summary of further inconclusive correspond- 
ence between the parties since the end of the financial year under 
review on the subject of the possible resumption of the Angora 
negotiations. 

Other Succession States. The Report shows that Syria under 
French mandate, Italy as responsible for the Dodecanese, and Pales- 
tine have fulfilled all their obligations to the Council of the Debt, 
and that Iraq has already paid four of the seven annual instalments 
of her share of the debt spread over the years from 1928 to 1934 in- 
clusive. Greece and Bulgaria, on the other hand, have refused to 
fulfil any of their obligations towards the bondholders, on the utterly 
inadmissible ground that they have a right to benefit by any facilities 
and reductions which may be granted to Turkey in consequence of 
her financial difficulties. Yugoslavia has gone so far as to reject the 
very principle of her liability for any share of the Ottoman Debt, as 
she was not a signatory of the Treaty of Lausanne. The Council of 
the Debt has continued to protest against this attitude, which is 
contrary to the principle of the non-solidarity of the debtor Succession 
States as laid down in the Lausanne Treaty, and has appealed to the 
Governments of the principal signatory Powers of that Treaty to use 
their influence for the recognition of its claims. 

That Turkey has suffered in common with the rest of the world 
from the economic depression of the last two years cannot be denied ; 
but the Council of the Debt had already recognised that she is entitled 
to consideration on this ground by accepting a temporary delay in 
the payment of interest at the agreed rate, and by proposing in the 
course of the Angora negotiations further temporary concessions 
extending over the financial years 1930-31, 193I-32, and 1932-33, 
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after which the whole question could be reconsidered with a view to 
resuming the execution of the Contract of June 13, 1928, in its entirety. 
But they could not possibly admit the right of Turkey by a purely 
unilateral act permanently to reduce her obligations as laid down in 
the contract of 1928, seeing that the financial and economic depression 
may prove to be only temporary, while at the same time she continues 
to pay in full the sums due to other foreign creditors. Money has 
been found to pay for the building of destroyers in Italian shipyards, 
for the construction of strategic railways which are never likely to 
pay their way, and for expensive improvements and new public 
buildings in Angora, while the resources of the future have been 
pledged by the concession to foreign capitalists of various monopolies, 
such as tobacco, alcohol, matches and explosives. The Council’s 
present Report comes, therefore, as a serious warning to the Turkish 
Government that its credit and future financial solvency will depend 
upon the adoption of a more reasonable and conciliatory interpre- 
tation of the obligations to which it committed itself by its signature 
of the Contract of June 13, 1928. A. T. WILSON. 


32*. THE Story oF NEAR East RELIEF (1915-1930): AN INTERPRE- 
TATION. By James L. Barton. 1930. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xxii-+ 479 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE Near East Relief has proved itself to be one of the most 
human as well as one of the most heroic of War and post-War 
charities. Here is a story of human compassion of the people of 
the United States of America, setting down in modest detail its work 
of comforting and healing actually millions of desperate, diseased 
and naked refugees under war and famine conditions; rescuing, 
feeding and training the large number of 132,000 orphans. 

Dr. Barton, whom I believe to be its founder, began with a slender 
hope of raising $100,000 which eventually grew into $91,000,000 in 
cash and $25,000,000 in kind; the magnificent sum of $116,000,000 
given by the American people to combat the intense sufferings of 
the peoples of the Near East. The overhead expenses of its head- 
quarters in New York if not of the whole country were provided by 
that large-souled man, the late Cleveland Dodge, whose son is now 
President elect. 

Too little credit has been given to foreign governments and foreign 
personnel for their share in the success of this enterprise. The refusal 
of the Government of the United States to assume mandatory responsi- 
bility for Armenia, or even a larger portion of the Near East, takes 
away much of the heroics—one cannot help but think of the numerous 
and valuable lives which would have been saved if they had shouldered 
this task. The Sack of Smyrna would have been prevented, and the 
League of Nations would not have had to settle some 2,000,000 refugees 
in Greece and another 150,000 Armenian refugees in Syria. 

Students of the Near East and all those engaged in philanthropic 
and humanitarian work will be grateful for this story. The high 
standard set by the organisation of the N.E.R. and its work brought 
forth the support in this country of men such as the late Lord Bryce 
and, in the United States, the late President Wilson and all those who 
followed him to the White House, including President Hoover. Ex- 
President Coolidge has written the introduction. In the appendices 
are found a list of the names of the staff and all overseas workers, 
besides State leaders and national speakers. Gro. F. GRACEY. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, International Affairs. 


DEAR SIR, 
WORLD PEACE AND ARMAMENTS. 


It is not for a writer to assess the value of his own work, but in the 
dozen lines with which your reviewer in the January number of this 
Journal dismisses my book World Peace and Armaments he takes a view 
so markedly at variance with that of other authoritative critics—men 
of affairs as well as students of the international problem—that I am 
taking the earliest opportunity, after an absence abroad, to point out, 
firstly, that although your reviewer saw “no constructive idea’”’ in 
what I have written, the Earl of Lytton, who led the British Delegation 
at the Twelfth Assembly of the League, commended the book in his 
address at Chatham House on October 13th, 1931, and expressed the 
opinion that the solution of the difficulty of reconciling the French 
demand for Security with our desire for Disarmament is to be found 
partly in my book (and partly in the speech of Professor Madariaga at 
the Assembly). Lord Lytton also wrote, 

‘‘T was so much impressed by the argument (of the book) that I have since 
made use of it in all the speeches that I have delivered on the subject of Dis- 
armament.” 


The Law Times of November 7th, 1931, describes the book as “a 
fresh and straightforward piece of constructive criticism.” 

Furthermore, whilst your reviewer wrote “‘ the thought is difficult to 
follow; the conclusions vague to the point of unreality,” the American 
Bnai Brith Magazine for March says, “ the rigid logic, the chaste 
English, the flawless coherence, remind one of John Stuart Mill’s 
famous essay on Liberty.” Readers of the book, which is available to 
members in the Library at Chatham House, will be able to judge for 
themselves where the truth lies between these two opinions, but I hope 
you can find space for this letter, otherwise no one who saw your re- 
viewer's summary would be likely to open the book, which, whatever 
its demerits, is the outcome of a quiet and unbiassed study of the 
international problem extending over the greater part of a lifetime. 
Progress towards peace and disarmament is not so rapid or assured that 
we can afford to leave any possible avenue unexplored. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. J. JAcoBs. 
Brisiowe, 
10, Brondesbury Park, N.W. 6. 
April 7th, 1932. 





ERRATUM 


The price of The Russian Revolution, by Nicholas Berdyaev, pub- 
lished by Messrs Sheed and Ward, is 2s. 6d., and not 22s. 6d. as stated 
on p. 279 of the March number of this JOURNAL. 





